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[ SIXPENCE. 


—— 


JUDGE GURNEY AND CHARTIST JONES. 


We do not wonder at the misconduct imputed to the 
County Magistracy, when we bear in mind that Lord 
ABINGER has been arraigned, at the bar of public opinion, 
for scolding and abusing the Chartists, in his charge to the 
Grand Jury at Liverpool. This accusation has been apolo- 
gised for by Ministers, but they could not deny it. Unhap- 
pily, the newspapers of this week supply another illustration 
of the peculiar views which some people hold, as to the best 
way of administering justice. To avoid even the suspicion 
of unfairness, we shall state the case from the Assize reports 
of the Times and Post. GF 

At Leicester assizes, on last Friday, a young man named 
Wi111AM Jones, indicted for having, at a public meeting in 
Leicester, made use of language intended and calculated to 
excite the minds of the public against the police and the 
army, was tried before Sir Joun GurnEy—that mild and 
merciful judge. Two experienced counsel conducted the 
prosecution ; the prisoner had no one to assist him in his 
defence. In such case it is usually presumed (by what is 
fancifully called ‘a fiction of law ”) that thelearned Judge is 
counsel for the undefended prisoner; giving him the adyan- 
tage of his legal knowledge and experience. In this case, it 
would appear as if the Judge were acting as counsel against 
the accused. 

Jonss, in the month of August, made a Chartist speech, 
or sermon, to a public meeting at Leicester. One of the 
witnesses deposed that he gave an outline of the history of 
the yeomanry cavalry, and militia; and the intent of his 
discourse, in the opinion of the witness, was to show the pro- 
perty of the rich man was protected by law, while that of 
the poor, which was their labour, was not. JoNnES was fur- 
ther guilty of the enormity of calling the police “blue vam- 
pires.” It was added that Jonxs asked, what were the ne- 
cessary qualifications for a policeman, and said he must be a 
man of no character, gifted with lying, deceit, and chicanery, 
bloodthirsty and deceitful, ready to do or swear anything 
his masters wished him; that he called them the unboiled 
blue, and when the day of boiling came, woe to the unboiled ; 
and that he spoke of the army, and said they were 140,000 
hired assassins. Pointing to a factory, he said, “If a poor 
man was to go into that factory and steal a quantity of oily 
dirty stuff, not worth sixpence, he would be treated as a 
felon, and committed and sent to prison; but nothing was 
done to the master-manufacturer, who robbed the poor man 
of five or six shillings every week from his wages.” A hymn 
was sung, commencing— 

** Men of England, ye are slaves, 
Beaten by policemen’s staves ; 
If their force ye dare repel, 
Your’s will be the felon’s cell.” 

All this—sermon and hymn—appears sufficiently absurd. 
Fortunately, it led to no mischief. It was sworn by the 
chief witness for the prosecution, that Jonxrs did not call 
upon the people to make an attack upon any man or set of 
men; that there was 10 tumult at the meeting, the only 
noise being the response given to the prisoner’s sentiments ; 
and that there were mobs of people before the prisoner came 
to Leicester, but none after. So far, then, no harm was 
done. ; 

Jonxs, on the examination of a witness, put the ques- 
tion, ‘¢ Did you think you were morally justified —,” 
when Judge Gurney interrupted, and declared “ Well 
have no such nonsense as that about ‘mor ally Justified ’ 
here!” Immediately after (we quote the Times’ report), 
when the witness said that there was no injury done to the 
policeman before Jones came, nor since, the Judge said :— 

“Why they took you up, you see; that’s the way they quieted 
you. If you turn a dog down the street, and ery out Mad dog, 
there’s no need to tell the people to knock him on the head. There’s 
no occasion for it, it is not necessary ; they will do it without. 


“The Defendant.—I’m quite aware of that, my lord; I and 
those like men have painfully learned that by experience.” 


We leave our readers to determine which was the more! 


dignified in this collogquy—the Judge or the Prisoner. The 
refinement of Sir Joun Gurney’s episodal remark is ex- 
quisite. Its manliness, as addressed to a man upon his trial, 
is beyond all comment. 

The prisoner, who did not call any witnesses, made a 
speech complaining of the forced construction put upon his 
words, by their being separated from the context. He 
added that ‘‘ If uniformly to advocate the great principles 
of freedom and of truth—if honestly to express his hatred 
of tyranny in whatever form it might present itself—if to 
do so were an offence indictable at common law, then, in 
that case, the Jury would pronounce him guilty. If the 
sacred name of liberty had become sedition in the present 
state of society, then would he rather pass the remainder of 
his days in a solitary cell, where, at least, he could com- 
mune with the happy spirit of freedom, and dream of her 
future triumph, when virtue would not be talked of merely, 
but practised, and happiness diffused all over the world.” 
He then said, it was true he had denounced the Government 
as tyrannical. Bae 

“‘ Mr. Baron Gurney.—Then you have done a very wrong thing 
—exceedingly wrong, Sir.” 

After this, the prisoner proceeded to show that the very 
magistrate who had committed him had himself, not long 
before, uttered language more inflammatory than any he 
had used, and that the very barrister (Mr. MELLor) who 
was prosecuting him had done the same—but the J udge 
“summarily stopped him,” (as the report says) and persisted 
in not allowing him to show that others had done and said, 
with impunity, what he was prosecuted for. At length, the 
prisoner said :— 

“ My lord, may I beg that I may not be further interrupted, 
but permitted to conduct my defence, according to the best of my 
ability, in the mode in which I have designed it ? 

“ The Judge.—That will depend upon whether you confine your- 
self within proper limits, and to the subject of the charge which 
“ou have to answer. . 

The defendant proceeded—‘ He felt it useless to address them 
any further.” 

The defendant was convicted. The question arises whe- 
ther a Judge was quite justified in browbeating a prisoner? 
In thegease of the Z’rue Sun, indicted a few years ago, for 
recommending the non-payment of taxes, Mr. BELL, who 
defended himself, was allowed to refer to the known facts 
that Sir Jonn CAMPBELL and others had declared in Par- 
liament, that they would not pay the taxes unless such and 
such political concessions were made; and, as a later In- 
stance, Mr. Justice Ensk1nE, within this very week 
(during the Chartist trials at Stafford) permitted CooPER, 
who defended himself, to refer (however irregularly) to 
points and persons which really had not much to do with 
the actual matter sub judice, and did so permit him, we pre- 
sume, because to a prisoner who defends himself much 
greater latitude is given than toa lawyer, who knows what 
may be legally stated and what may not, 

We recommend the Ministry to consider the propriety of 
allowing Sir Joun Gurney to practise the noble virtue 
of—ReEsIGNATION. It is time he were relieved from the 
trouble of trying Chartists. 


“THE GREAT UNPAID.” 

Things have come to a pretty pass, when the people have 
to be protected from, instead of by, those to whom is dele- 
gated the administration of the law. Great complaints have 
been made, from time to time, of the capricious conduct of 
the unpaid magistraey—“ the great unpaid,” as COBBETT 
used to call them—and recently has the conduct of the very 
judges of the land been arraigned. 

When a country justice, ‘decked in a little brief autho- 
rity,” interprets the laws as his clerk may advise him— 
sometimes, we fear, simply upon his own ideas of their bear- 
ing—the chance is that he often ‘‘ commits” himself as well 
as the accused person or persons brought before him, The 
natural excuse arises—-the man cannot be expected to know 


as much of the statutes as one who has been bred to the law. 
We have seen, however, even in some of the metropolitan 
police-offices, presided over by barristers of a certain stand- 
ing, that errors of judgment frequently occur, not so much 
from ignorance of the law as from caprice of temper. We 
grant that such escapades have latterly been of more limited 
number and extent than formerly; still, they do occa- 
sionally occur, and strongly bear out the old saying, that 
no man is wise at all times. 

The Bench, like Cesar’s wife, should be above even sus- 
picion. In the provinces, however, a great many things have 
lately been done which by no meansare calculated to exhibit 
the magistracy in a favourable point of view. On Tuesday 
evening Mr. IT. Duncomsg laid before the House of Com- 
mons such a statement of facts, the main truth of which has 
not been refuted, as shows the necessity of instituting some 
reform in the system of administering the laws, and of put- 
ting the local magistracy under more direct responsibility 
than they are at present subject to. 

Certain persons, resident at Birmingham, Manchester, 
Carlisle, Halifax, Sheffield, Nottingham, Stockport, South 
Shields, Loughborough, Southport, and the Potteries, peti- 
tioned the House of Commonsvespecting certain grievances 
which they had sustained from magistrates. in their respec- 
tive places of residence, and solicited relief. Mr. Dun- 
coMBE brought these complaints before the House, and 
moved that a Select Committee be appointed to enquire 
into and report upon the alleged grievances, and the evi- 
dence respecting them. The House, nearly every member 
of which is himself one of ‘‘ the great unpaid” was seized 
with a fit of indignation at the mere idea that country ma- 
gistrates could err, even by accident, and by a majority of 
196 to 32, declared that no such enquiry should be made. 
Here is another proof of the ill effects of class-legislation ! 
But, as Mr. DuncoMBE said, with truth and boldness, the 
the majority in the House would prove to be a minority in 
the eyes of the people. 

Perhaps the complaints of the petitioners were ‘frivolous 
and vexations” on their very appearance? No, they 
bore the undoubted marks of truth, and, indeed, no one had 
the audacity to declare that they were not ‘founded on 
fact.” There was a tacit acknowledgment that the magis- 
trates in different places had erred—but, as it was kindly 
attributed to their zeal, the shield of immunity was extend- 
ed over them, Whata mockery is the name of ‘ popular 
representation,” when the House of Commons refuses even 
to inquire into the imputed delinquency of the provincial 
administrators of the law! Wedo not hold extreme opi- 
nious in politics ; but our firm belief is that such conduct as 
this, on the part of Parliament, is sufficient to make Char- 
tists of all the thinking men in the kingdom. 

The imputed grievances arose out of the disturbances 
which, in the course of last autumn, had nearly ‘ frightened 
the isle from its propriety.” While these disturbances 
raged, the local magistrates appeared as if mentally and 
physically paralysed. W ith few exceptions, they acted 
as if the revolt could not be checked ; but, when it was 
put down, they rallied, and commenced a series of uncon- 
stitutional persecutions against every one brought before 
them as known or suspected Chartists. In one case, 
prisoners were arrested, and, instead of being carried before 
a magistrate, for examination, was put into a dungeon at 
once, thence to be brought up in a few days; or, being so 
brought up, they were remanded, without examination, for 
thirteen days, simply on the assertion of a policeman that 
‘he dared to say he should be able to have some evidence 
against them,”—good bail being offered and refused, and 
when finally received—ninety-six hours being allowed to 
elapse after it was first tendered, the charge eventually 
being dropped from want of evidence to support tree 
another case (that of Mr. TurnER, of Manchester), a man, 
suspected of printing a placard, was committed to prison, 
without examination, for three or four days, and every 
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obstacle thrown in the way of his procuring bail. In the 
case of TucKER and SEDDON, two persons, against whom 
no charge could be sustained, were actually imprisoned for 
nineteen days, and then held to bail, merely on a suspicion 
which was groundless. We need not run through all the 
details ; but may add, as a proof of the extremes to which 
the authorities went, that, at Leicester, persons were appre- 
hended after the riots, and avtually held to bail for having 
walking-sticks! Beggars, suspected of’ Chartism, were im- 
prisoned for three months, with hard labour, under tha 
Vagrant Act, the justice declaring that he was sorry he 
could not give them a longer time, and the pious chaplain 
of Leicester gaol saying—‘‘I believe you are innocent, 
because you are allin one mind and one tale; but God is 
visiting you for some of your former sins.” 

The Rev. M. SCHOLEFIELD, at Manchester, was kept in 
prison for seven days without any charge whatever having 
been preferred against him in that time, and bail being re- 
fused. GrorGEe WHITE, of Birmingham, was committed 
to prison on the evidence of hired and acknowledged spies ; 
and Mr. RrcuHarp SrooneER (once a violent Liberal, and 
now a rabid Tory) refused the bail of respectable and 
solvent men, declaring that he should not accept the bail of 
any who held the same political principles as the accused ! 
Even when bail was put in, one of the authorities of the 
town went to a most respectable man (who happened to be 
a licensed victualler, and who had offered to become bail for 
the petitioner), and said to him, ‘‘ Your licence will be in dan- 
ger on the next licensing day if you become bail for George 
White.”’ The issue was, that Wu1rE had to stay eleven weeks 
in prison, and his papers and other property were taken away 
by the police; Sir James GranamM—that pink of Home Se- 
cretaries—refusing to give them back or state why they were 
detained. 

A very flagrant ease was that of Mr. Brook, a school- 
master in Todmorton. He was arrested on a charge of se- 
dition, and taken before a ‘ great unpaid,” one Joun 
Cross.Ley, Esq., who commenced abusing him, and said— 
** I have got you at last, and I am glad of it, and I will take 
care to punish you; you have given me a deal of trouble 
with writing to that raseally ‘ Northern Star. ”? The well- 
known case of O’Netrx should not be passed by. For him, 
two town-councillors of Birmingham offered bail, and the 
magistrates refused them because one, six months before, 
had taken the chair at a Chartist meeting, and the other had 
signed the requisition convening it. Now, in bail, the sol- 
vency of the sureties, and not their political opinions, must 
be looked to. Staffordshire magistrates think differently. 
[t seems, however, that this refusal was made in consequence 
of a compact between the magistrates of Worcestershire and 
Staffordshire to that effect. Lord Chief Justice DENMAN 
emphatically declared that such refusal was illegal ; and the 
magistrates’ defence was, that they did not know it was con- 
trary to the law. Fancy a prisoner appearing before a 
country justice, and pleading ignorance of the lav! We 
suspect that such a plea would not save him from the tread- 
mnill. 

The House of Commons have refused inquiry into any of 
these cases. Yet the Lower House consists, we are told, of 
the representatives of the people. Ifso, they certainly per- 
form their duties in a very odd manner. 

We cannot conclude these remarks without noticing the 
very extraordinary manner in which a liberal paper (the 
Sun of Wednesday) speaks of Mr. DuncombBr’s motion. It 
says— 

“The conduct of some of the magistrates was improper, and in 
one instance they had been called to account in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, and judgment was given against them. Mr. 
Duncombe might therefore have known that the House of Com- 
mons, always reluctant to interfere in cases of this kind, would, 
to a certainty, refuse the Committce. The usual discretion of the 
hon. Member was wanting on this occasion. His object was to 
impugn the conduct of the magistrates, but on finding that he 
would receive so little support from Liberal Members he should 
not have brought it forward. He intended blame; but the division 
shows that the accused parties, if not entitled to praise, had acted 
under all circumstances with the best intentions. He, therefore, 
conferred honour upon them, and at the same time gave the Home 
Secretary an opportunity of classing him with the monomaniacs 
of the day. Sir James Graham, as will be scen from the revort, 
turned the opportunity to good account.” 


Here itis admitted that some of the magistrates acted in an 
improper manner, and that, in one instance, the Court of 
Queen’s Bench called them to account, and gave judgment 
against them. Was Mr. Duncompr bound not to expose 
their misconduct, because it was likely the House of Com- 
mons would not back him? Is he to be accused of want of 
discretion, because he made that exposure? Are not the 
Liberal Members rather to be blamed for not supporting 
him? But, quoth the Sun, ‘‘the division shows that the 
accused parties, if not entitled to praise, had acted under 
all circumstances with the best intentions.” Dr. Jounson 
has told us what place is ‘‘ paved with good intentions.” 

The Sun’s theory is that, No matter what magistrates do, 
no inatter how they violate the law, it must be presumed 
that they act ‘ with the best intentions;” and any one 
who asks for an investigation of their conduct must be 
considered as wanting in “discretion.” Strange doctrine 
this for a Liberal Paper !—Mr. Duncombe would have been 
better supported by the Liberal members if he had not 
driven many of them out of the House, in disgust at his 
most unfair and unjustifiable attack on the Anti-Corn-law 
League. What right had he, calling himself a Liberal 
Member, to attribute the disturbances of last autumn to the 


League? He had no grounds for such imputation, He 
must have known, when uttering it, that it was false. Who 
appointed him a jndge over better men than himself? We 
say ‘better men,’’—better in abilities, better in honesty, 
and better in morality than Mr. 'l'Homas SLINGSBY 
Duncombe. But the old Jeaven of Toryism is in that man, 
though he now sides with the ultraism of the Chartists. 
Let his constituents call on him to oppose the tax on bread, 
or surrender his seat. The time has arrived, we believe, 
when all the constituencies must do this. We want no 
nominal Liberals upon our side, in or out of Parliament. 


FOOD OR EDUCATION ? 


Sir James Granam, on the part of the Cabinet, has in- 
timated their wish to educate the people. Would it not be 
better to. feed them? The starving millions ask the Govern- 
ment to abolish the landlord’s rent-raising-tax on bread, 
and the Minister says, we cannot give you the quartern loaf 
for threepence ; but pay that sum weekly, and see what an 
education you shall have ! ,“¢ Bread !—give us bread, for we 
starve,”’ exclaim the masses ; and the Home Secretary an- 
swers, ‘‘ Pray, do not mind the cheap loaf—here’s a primer 
for you.” 

A B Cis excellent, for itis the foundation of that Know- 
ledge which is Power, but even an excellent thing may be 
out of season. When the millions are actually languishing 
in want, and starving with hunger, it is cruel mockery to 
prate about educating them. Give them food ; and then, by 
al] means, let them have education. 

‘¢‘ But,”’ carps some stupid Tory, ‘‘the Government van- 
not give food to the people.’—They can abolish the duties 
upon food so as to reduce its price within the people’s 
means; that they can do; and that, Mr. Pensioner, they 
must do. The Ministry, at this moment, can do or leave 
undone what will give cheap bread to the people, and give 
such an impetus to trade, by opening new and enlarging of 
markets for the consumption of British produce, that wages 
will rise, and plenty abound. The Ministry who refuse to 
repeal the Bread-Tax are guilty of the crime of taking food 
out of the people’s mouths. 

We conclude, as we commenced, by saying that it is a 
mockery to offer the people food for the mind when they 
are famishing for want of food for the body. 


SUMMARY OF FOREIGN NEWS. 


Our foreign intelligence this week possesses but little interest. From 

the chief papers we select the following :— 
FRANCE, 

The Journal des Débats contains a letter from one of those who ac- 
companied the naval expedition to Otaheite. This letter fully explains 
how the possession of the island was compassed. ‘lhe Kuglish mission- 
aries strongly opposed the native women going on board any vessels 
which arrived. ‘They knew the consequences ; and though some of the 
rigour of the missionaries may not be approved by all persons, yet in 
this respect there cannot be a dissentient opinion, The French admiral, 
says the writer, most certainly would not have admitted the women on 
board, had not the English missionaries opposed it. But hearing that 
they did oppose it, the French admiral had one hundred women on 
board, dancing and feasting tillalate hour, French habits were accord- 
ingly by far the most agreeable, and the consequence was that the mis- 
sionaries were voted bores, and Admiral Dupetit Thouars and_ his 
Sovereign voted delightful persons. The latter was accordingly ap- 
pointed King of the Polynesian Cythera. 

The National states that Admiral Dupetit Thouars has not accepted 
solely the alliance offered him by the Queen of Otahcite, but that he has 
really taken possession of the Society Islands. 

‘The same journal contains the following paragraph :—‘ The lifeless 
body of a Pole, named Otho Lukewiez, was found in the Bois de 
Boulogne on Thursday last, and beside him a loaded pistol and eleven 
ball cartridges. 1t was first imagined that he was the victim of a duel 
without seconds ; but the numerous wounds in his head, and the posi- 
tion of the pistol which he held in his hand, led to the conclusion that 
he bad been assassinated by his adversary.” 

In a discussion on Post-office reform, which took place in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, on Friday, the Minister of Finance said the nego- 
tiations between England and France on international postagghad made 
considerable progress, and were likely very shortly to yield a result 
which would facilitate the correspoodence between the two countries, 
and promote the interests of both, 

On Friday moruing, Norbert and Depre, condemned by the Court of 
Agsizes last January, for the murder of a carpenter, were guillotined at 
the Barriere St. Jacques. j } 

During many months the crime of murder has been of almost nightly 
occurrence in Paris and its neighbourhood. The following paragraph, 
which ave copy from the National, places the matter in a point of view 
that cannot surely be overlooked by the authorities :—*‘ The capital has 
become for some time past the theatre of audacious murders, The 
Forest of Bondy is more secure than the first city of the civilized world. 
On Wednesday night last an unfortunate operative, who was late on his 
return home, was taken up bathed in blood in the Rue de Bourdonnais, 
and shortly after expired. Is it possible that the police, with a million 
of secret service money, cannot at least protect the lives of the citizens?” 

_ SPAIN, 

We have received Madrid journals and letters of the 20th inst. The 
former are quite barren of news. The latter state that the result of the 
elections was still doubtful ; but that, although the belief prevailed that 
they were unfavourable to the Government, the Cabinet seemed deter- 
mined to meet the Cortes. The speech to be delivered on the occasion 
was under discussion. The list of the senators to be appointed by the 
Government was already drawn up, and it included none of the candi- 
dates of the Moderado party. A rich capitalist, M. Juan de Zulueta, 
had arrived from Cadiz, with the intention, as was thought, of bidding 
for the Almaden and Almadenejos Mines contract. It was rumoured at 
Madrid that Mr. Aston was not to return to the English embassy, and 
that his successor was to be Lord Mahon. 

: PORTUGAL, 

A dreadful occurrence took place on the 27th ult. in Tras-os-Montes 
during the floods. An enormous burst of subterraneous water rushed 
from the peak of asteep mountain (whose base is washed by a river and 
two streams), to the height of more than 100 varas upwards of 350 feet), 
then doubling over the precipitous sides of the mountain, fell with in- 
credible force and volume into the valley beneath, sweeping everything 
before it—rocks, trees, walls, and houses, with large masses of cultivated 
soil. From « portion of a village built in the valley, it swept away six 
human beings in its irresistible torrent, four of whom were instantly 
drowned, and two others—a youth of 12 and an old man of 70—were 
borne far out of the valley into the exterior plain, On the same day, 
and at the same hour, a similar phenomenon, attended with similar re- 
sults (excepting the loss of life), occurred at the opposite point of the 
same mountain; which was doubtless traversed in all directions by the 
incompressible element. The Sardinian frigate has left this port. The 
French-line-of-battle ship still remains, 


GERMANY. 

On Monday morning several persons of the suite of Prince Augustus 
of Saxe Coburg arrived at the Tuileries. The Prince is to take up his 
residence at the Palais Royal. It is stated in some of the German 
papers that, by the contract of marriage between this Prince and her 
Royal Highness the Princess Clementine, the bride is to have an income 
of 300,000 franes per annum, and the Prince 100,000 per annum. 

According to the Gazette des Postes, the Emperor of Russia proposes 
to visit Berlin in the course of the summer, for the purpose of arranging 
some‘diplomatic questions which at present are unsettled. 

TURKEY. : 

The Turkish papers state that the Schah of Persia was greatly incensed 
at the attack made by the Pasha of Bagdad on Kerbelah; and the Per- 
sian Minister for Foreign Affairs had published a most exaggerated ac- 
count of the matter, stating that Kerbelah had been destroyed, and that 
20,000 persons had been put to death. It was feared at Teheran that 
hostilities with Turkey would be renewed. Sir Stratford Canning, in 
the mean time, was exerting himself to the utmost to arrange the dis- 
pute. Sarim Effendi had assured Sir Stratford Canning that the town 
of Kerbelah had not been injured, and that not more than 500 men had 
fallen. He gave the British ambassador, at the same time, to under- 
stand that the Porte did not fear to make war against Persia. 

Reschid Pasha, the late ambassador at Paris, after remaining seven 
days unnoticed in Constantinople, had at length, on the night of the 
7th, been admitted to an audience by the Sultan. He continued to be 
extremely unpopular ; and it was even made a matter of reproach that 
he should have accepted a steam-boat from the Austrian Navigation 
Company to convey him from Vienna to Kustenjé, 

A commission, composed of a bishop and some clergymen belonging 
to the Russian Greek Church, had arrived at Constantinople from 
Syria, and requested permission from the Divan to proceed to Russia, 
to collect subscriptions for their Church in Syria. This request the 
Porte could not refuse, although they were well aware of the conse- 
quence, as every object can be accomplished in Syria with money, 

AMERICA. : 

AmenicaN Embassy to Cuiva.—We see by the Washington papers, 
received by the last mail steamer from Boston, that Congress had passed 
an act, appropriating 40,000 dollars to defray the expense of an Em- 
bassy to Pekin, for the purpose of making a commercial treaty, and Mr. 
Nathan Dunn, the wealthy merchant, and very talented proprietor of the 
interesting ‘‘Chinese Collection” is proposed as the most suitable person 
to receive the important appointment, from his long residence of eleven 
years in Canton, his thorough knowledge of the Chinese character, and 
of the trade of that immense empire, as well as for his high integrity 
and moral worth. We understand that Mr. Dunn scrupulously 
refrained from participating in the demoralising upium trade, and when 
application was made to the Viceroy of Canton for permission to ship 
his splendid museum, his highness promptly granted the request, saying 
that Mr. Dunn had never violated the laws, or been engaged in smug- 
gling opium. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE, 


—>—— 
HOUSE OF LORDS—Monpay. 

After the despatch of some routine business, 

The Earlof ABERDEEN Stated, in answer to a question from the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, relative to the occupation of the Otaheite Islands by the French, 
that he had received intelligence from Paris on the subject, but he was not 
aware of the precise grounds on which the French Government had put for- 
ward their complaints against the authorities of these islands. He would state 
at the same time that he did not think that the commercial or political inter- 
ests of England would be at all interfered with by the steps taken by Admiral 
Thouars, and that the attention of the Government would be directed to the 
interests of the missionaries in those islands, and that due care would be taken 
to secure to them every right and privilege to which they were entitled.—Ad- 


journed, 
: HOUSE OF COMMONS—Monpay. 

A new writ was ordered for the City of Durham, in the room of Captain 
Fitzroy, who had been appointed Governor of New Zealand. 

Several private Bills were advanced, and petitions on various subjects pre- 
sented, including some against the Corn-laws. 

Dr. BowkiING postponed his motion relative to the Bishop of Jerusalem till 
Monday next. 

Sir G. Grey gave notice that he would, on Monday next, move for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the better regulation of Charitable Trusts for the purposes 
of Education. 

Mr. WumrE moved for a copy of the North-West Boundary of the United 
States as agreed to by the treaty of Washington. He withdrew his motion for 
a vote of thanks to the Government and to Lord Ashburton for the conclusion 
of this treaty—which stood for Friday—on account of an informality in the 
wording ; with the intention of substituting another of similar Jimport in its 
stead. 

Lord J. Russex1 postponed the second reading of the }Municipal Corpora- 
tions Amendment Bill till the Sth of April. 

SUPPLY. 

The House went into a committee of supply on the civil contingencies, for 
which £110,000 were demanded, , 

Colonel SrprHoRP complained of the inconvenience to which passengers, 
on landing in England, are subjected by the officers of the Customs. 

Mr. Hume repeated a recommendation, which he said he had made very 
often before, that the civil contingencies and miscellaneous estimates should 
always be submitted to a select committee before they were brought forward in 
committee of the whole House. ‘There was hardly one item in those estimates 
which ought not to be the subject of separate and mature deliberation. He 
found a charge in the civil contingencies of more than £1,000 for the mission 
of Lord Wilton to the King of Saxony with the insignia of the Garter. He 
had no objection to the distribution of such baubles among those who fancied 
them, but he did not like to see them made thus expensive to the country. 
Then there was a charge for the christening of the Prince of Wales; and, 
moreover, a charge for altering his arms—the arms of a child in his cradle! 
Why was not this defrayed from the large revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall ? 
He objected to other items, individually small, but constituting a large aggre- 
gate burden on the public. 

Sir R. PEEL explained, that the items objected to by Mr. Hume were not 
estimates of the future expenditure, but accounts of the past. He contended 
that there was a much more efficient coutrol over expense when estimates 
were submitted on the responsibility of Government than there would be 
if they were introduced under the supervision of a select committee. In the 
case of the mission:-to Saxony, Lord Wilten received no remuneration for his 
services; the public was charged with no expense for the noble lord except that 
of his conveyance, and, though Mr. Hume might think the Garter a bauble, 
yet, as longas its insignia were an object of ambition to the greatest Sovereigns 
of Europe, the English people would hardly like to see them packed up in 
straw and sent in a deal box by coach. The hon. member had pointed to 
the revenues of Cornwall; but the Queen, on the birth ef the present Prince 
of Wales, had divested herself of the whole of thuse revenues, and assigned 
thein to trustees for the Prince. The. expenses of his christening had been de- 
frayed by the Queen from her own funds; and the only charge to the country 
was for the fittings of St. George’s Chapel, her Majesty having thought it 
proper, at whatever inconvenience to herself, that the sacred rite should be 
performed in public, for the sake of example to all her subjects. So little had 
she sought to relieve the Privy purse at the cost of the people, that shethad 
voluntarily subinitted her own private revenue to the Income-tax. ; 

Captain BERNAL moved a reduction of the sum (£603)jrequired for the ex- 
penses of the Bishop of Jerusalem. This amendment was rejected, on a 
division, by 112 against 37, 

Mr. ELLICE, jun., objected to the next vote of £577 13s. 4d. for erecting 
the Bishoprics of Barbadoes, Antigua, and Guiana, and of Gibraltar and 
Tasmania. 

Lord STANLEY explained that this charge had been defrayed from a sum 
due to the retired Bishop of Barbadoes for arrears of salary, which he had 
most liberally waived for the purpose of relieving his successors, the new 
Bishops of Barbadoes, Antigua, and Guiana, from the expense of this outfit, 
those three bishops being, to receive, among them all, no more than the salary 
heretofore assigned to the Bishop of Barbadoes alone. This explanation ap- 
pearing to satisfy the House, the objection was withdrawn, and the vote for 
civil contingencies was taken at the full amount proposed by Government. 

Sir G. CLerk then proceeded to move the miscellaneous estimates. 

BABBAGE’S CALCULATING MACHINE, 

Some explanations were given by Sir GEorGE CLERK respecting the dis- 
continuance of the outlay incurred in the partial construction of a calculating 
machine, under the superintendence of Mr, Babbage. The new discoveries of 
that gentleman himself had made the principle of it obsolete; and Govern- 
ment had hesitated to engage in the construction of a costly machine upon 
the new principle. 

Mr. Hawes vindicated the expenditure already incurred for this object. 
The prosecution of it had led to the invention of several beautiful instru- 
ments, which had been found highly’serviceable in the cotton-manufacture ; 
and the importance of & process by which tables of logarithms could be 
secured against the possibility of error, would be best understood from the 
consideration, that one mistake in a decimal place,} might_cause the shipwreck 
of a cargo three times as costly as the machine. 7 

THE PARKS. 

Mr. Hume and other members pressed that the; Office of Woods!should re- 

store the fountain in the park at Bushy, and allow the public to drive through 


the park at Richmond. At present, only pedestrians were admitted,jexcept by 
special leave from the ranger, 


' 
' 
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Mr. HAwes added, that at some periods of the year even pedestrians were 
warned off the grass, and restricted to the high road, for fear, it was said, of 
disturbance to the game, of which there was really no danger. 

Sir R. Peer and Lord Lincoxn declined to encourage these suggestions. 

Mr. Hume declared himself anxious also that the public should have access 
to Primrose-hill. 

_Lord Lincoun expressed his hope that when the existing lease should ex- 
pire, which would be in five or six years, an arrangement might be effected for 
that purpose. 

Mr. HorsmAnN mentioned an application made to Lord Sidmouth, the deputy- 
ranger of Richmond-park, by a member of Parliament living in the neigh- 
bourhood, for liberty to drive through the park, which had been refused. 

Lord Lincoun declared his snrprise at this statement, as he knew that such 
accommodation had been very generally given by Lord Sidmouth to families 


in that vicinity. He believed that Mr. Hawes himself, as being a gentleman O¢ 


respectable appearance, had always been allowed to pass the gates. 

Mr. AGLIONBY complained sharply that the public, who contributed to the 
expense of the park, should be excluded from the enjoyment of it, unless this 
enclosure were preserved, which it was not, for the private use of the Queen. 

Mr. HuME said, it seemed to be, nota Royal Park, but a Sidmouth Park! 

Mr. Hawes bore testimony to the liberality with which Lord Sidmouth 
granted the passage through the park to gentlemen having residences, even 
though but temporary, in that neighbourhood, 

Colonel SizrHoRP asked why the Liberals had not isnisted on these [privi- 
leges when a Liberal Ministry was in office ? 

Dr. BowrinG said that the Liberals had so insisted, year after year, against 
a Liberal Ministry. He begged to know whether there had been any relaxation 
in the injunction laid upon the keepers of St. James’s Park to exclude all per- 
sons carrying parcels? 

Lord LINCOLN answered, that this order had been issued, not by the Office 
of Woods, but by the Duke of Sussex, the Ranger. In consequence of what 
had been said in the House of Commons last year, he (Lord Lincoln) had di- 
rected the constables, not, certainly, to disohey the orders of the Ranger, but 
to exercise a little discretion in obeying them; the object being only to pre- 
vent the park from being made a place of traffic by people carrying goods. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

Some discussion followed on the vote for the new Houses of Parliament. 
Mr. Hume objected to their situation and construction, as well as to the in- 
crease in the amount of their estimated expense. There was really nothing 
left but the satisfaction of complaining. 

On the vote of £67,350 for the salaries and expenses of the two branches of 
the legislature, Mr. HuME proposed to reduce the grant by £23,600 (being the 
sum required for the House of Lords in aid of the fee fund) until information 
should be furnished of the ainount which the fee fund produces. 

The amendment was rejected by 135 against 43. 

Another division took place on the vote for the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
The proposed grant was carried by 140 to 83. 

On the vote fur the Exchequer Department, Colonel S1nrHoRP repeated his 
great dissatisfaction at the arrangement by which Lord Monteagle was placed 
at its head. He paid some high compliments to Mr. Golburn; and then, 
coming back to the subject of Lord Monteagle’s office, announced his intention 
of preposing, ona future day, an address to the Queen for the noble Lord’s 
removal from it. 

The vote for the solaries and expenses of the? assistant Peor-law Commis- 
sioners being brought up, 

Captain PECHELL spoke in defence of the Gilbert unions, and 

Mr. Ferranpb, who warmly denounced the conduct of the assistant Poor- 
law Commissioners, pronounced them to be swindling and oppressive, and 
dared the Government to thrust the new Poor-law down }the throats of the 
people of the north of England. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER was afraid that Mr. Ferrand was afflicted with mono- 
mania, with respect to the Keightley or Bingley union. He moved that the 
chairman report progress, which was agreed to, and the House resumed. 

The other orders of the day were then disposed of. 


HOUSE OF LORDS—Tuvespay. 


The Mutiny andjMarine Mutiny Dills were read a third time and passed. 

Lord CaMpueLt read the resolutiens respecting the ;Church of Scotland, 
which it was his intention to propose on Friday. 

After some routine business the House adjourned until Thursday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—tuespay. 


Several bills were respectively advanced a stage, andja variety of petitions 
presented. 

Mr. EwArvr postponed his motion on the subject of Education until the llth 
of April. 

Dr. BowRING postponed till the same day his motion on the Bishopric of 
Jerusalem, 

Ar. GLADSTONE, in reply to Dr. Bowring, stated that it was not the inten- 
tion of the Government to attempt any regulations for the safety of persons 
travelling in iron steam-boats. The Right Hon. Gentleman said he would 
mention the matter to the committee on railways. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM, in answer to Lord John Russell, said that he intended 
to proceed with the Factory Bill at the earliest possible period after Easter. 
Yhe committee of supply would be moved on Friday. 

Mr. Hunn, not having been able to obtain precedence on Friday for his 
motion of thanks to Lord ASHBURTON from Sir R. PEEL, fixed it for Tuesday 
next. 

Sir G. Gruy put a question to the Government, similar to that asked by 
Lord LANSPOWNE on Monday in the House of Lords, on the protectorship 
lately accepted by the French Government in the Pacific. 

Sir Roper’ PEEL said that the QuEEN and chiefs, in surrendering their 
independence to the French admiral (who had demanded payment of a sum 
as compensation for alleged injuries), had stipulated for the toleration and 
protection of the missionaries, which had been acceded to. 

Sir R. Peex, in answer to Mr. Hume, stated that, though he did not wish 
to speak with too much confidence, he hoped our commercial negotiations 
with Naples would soon be brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Mr. Ewart gave notice that, when the Factory Bill was brought forward, 
he would move an instruction to the committee to take the regulation and 
education clauses separately. 

Sir James GraAwam replied to Lord INGEsTRE, that the Government 
had no measure in contemplation for the better lighting of the metropolitan 


roads. 
THE MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. T. DuNCOMBE brought on his motion for a select committee to inquire 
into the allegations of sundry petitions respecting the conduct of the magi- 
stracy during the disturbances in August last. He knew he was not addressing 
an impartial audience; the benches of the House were covered with justices of 
the peace—the “ great unpaid ;”’ but he had an important public duty to per- 
form in bringing the subject forward. He gave a sketch of the origin and 
spread of the disturbances, especially as to the circumstances attending the 
entrance of the mob into Manchester; and adduced statements in order to 
show that there had been great oppression and illegal measures resorted to, 
in order to repress the outbreak. Good and substantial bail had been refused, 
on the score of political opinion, seemingly as the result of a conspiracy on 
the partof the magistrates, and acted on in cases where the accusations had 
either been abandoned or not substantiated; and the spy system had been 
resorted to, policemen in plain clothes having been employed, in order to en- 
trap individuals, Something should be done, in order to secure the liberty of 
the subject, and to prevent the occurrence of similar acts of oppression. At 
Nottingham prisoners had been tried at quarter sessions, who had been con- 
victed by the same jury on different indictments, and on evidence applicable 
to different individuals; at Preston and Blackburn the magistracy had need- 
lessly and wantonly employed the military, and had caused loss of life, and 
many severe injuries; and at Halifax an unoffending old man had been deli- 
berately shot, and no investigation had ever been made into the circumstances 
by the jJocal authorities. There was a strong feeling in the country that no 
justice was to be obtained for the poor man; the people looked with strong 
anxiety to the course which the House would pursue; and he hoped he had 
satisfied them that he had made out a strong case for inquiry. 

General JoHNSON shortly seconded and supported the motion. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL remarked, that the House had no means of 
affording redress, and that a committee of inquiry would, therefore, be nu- 
gatory. A remedy for the refusal of bail, or for illegal and unconstitutional 
conduct in the magistracy, was to be found by an appeal to the law, which 
had the power to investigate by oath, and to award heavy damages, if the 
cases were proved. The necessity for the interference of the military was 
deeply deplored by the Government, and if sympathy was of any use, the 
sullerers undoubtly possessed it. But he did not believe in the alleged fact of 
the outrage at Halifax; and, even if it were true, it was a case for a jury; 
the individual who committed such an outrage was amenable with his life to 
the law. He read extracts from an inflammatory placard (a copy of which he 
exhibited) which had been published at Preston, exciting the people by the 
allegation that * the blood of their brothers had been causelessly shed, while 
on the subsequent trials it had been admitted, on behalf of the prisoners, that 
the conduct of the military and police, under very trying circumstances, was 
free from blame. He deeply regretted that this motion had been made; indi- 
viduals convicted at the recent trials were yet to be brought up for judgment ; 
and, under these circumstances, he would willingly have been spared the ne- 
cessity of vindicating the administration of justice. If ever there was a time 
when this country was on the brink of a civil war, it was Curing the late dis- 


, turbances, when one hundred and fifty mills were stopped, thousands of men 


were marching through the country, and one individual boasted that he had 
addressed three hundred thousand’ persons. The Chartists fell into the mis~ 
take of supposing that if they committed no actual violence, they were not 
breaking the law ; but he affirmed that every person who was engaged In going 
about stopping employment, with a view to change the laws of the land, was 
guilty of high treason; in fact, in one case a bill for high treason had been 
found, but the Government had thought it better not to proceed on it. A 
placard posted over Manchester pointed distinctly to revolution; the Chartist 
delegates said, in their own words, that “centuries might roll by’ before ano- 
ther such golden opportunity might be afforded them to effect their objects 
by aid of the general excitement. A great and general combination existed 5 
and much of the severity with which the magistrates treated the {cases was, 
undoubtedly, under the just impression that they were dealing with the crime 
of high treason, and that the Government would consider it as such. If any 


charge should be brought against the Government, it ought to be. that of 


having exhibited too much leniency in the prosecution of these grave offences. 

Lord F. EGerton, Mr. PAKINGTON, Mr. Cutvr, Mr. W. PArren, Colonel 
ROLLESTON, Lord INGEsrRE, and Mr. BROTHERTON severally praised the 
conduct of the magistracy. Mr. FIELDEN and Mr. Scorr supported the mo- 
tion. Captain BERKELY would do the same, as a magistrate who did not 
shun enquiry. Mr. G. W. Warp thought the motion ill-timed, but would 
vote for it. Sir J. GRAiA™ praised the magistracy and the military, and said 
that Mr. Duncombe was afflicted with a kind of monomania respecting the 
administrators and the breakers of the law‘ —He is haunted by the idea that 
all the judges of the land are wrong in their law—that all the magistrates are 
tyrants ana oppressors—that all jurymen are neglectful of their duties, and 
that the Chartistsare the most ill-used and innocent persons in the world.” 

After a few words from Mr. Munvz and Mr. AINSWORTH, who both opposed 
the motion, 

Mr. DuNcomBE replied. He read that passage of Lord Denman’s judgment 
in which the magistrates are censured for their error on the subject of the 
bail. He said that Sir J. Gramam seemed to have been much pleased with all 
the speeches against this motion, the Attorney-General’s, and, no doubt, his 
own too; but very different opinions from those of Sir J. Graham and the 
Attorney-General were entertained by almost everybody else out of that House. 
The Attorney-General had not explained why the prisoners were kept so long 
under arrest between the charge and the final commitment. The Honse might 
place him in a minority now ; bat he should be ina majority out of doors. 

The House then divided. Against the motion, 195; for it, 32; majority 
against it, 164. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—Wepnespay. 


HOUSE OF LORDS—Tuvurspay. 

The Consolidated Fund (£8,000,000) Bill was read a third time and passed. 

The report of the commission on Criminal Law was laid on the table. 

The Earl of WIcKLOW moved for returns connected with distillation in 
Ireland. He contended that the late spirit duties had totally failed as a re- 
venue experiment; and that they had increased illicit distillation and its con- 
sequent immorality and demoralization. His object wasto prove his statements 
and to induce the Government to reduce the duties before the close of the 
session, 

The Duke of WELLINGTON denied that, in point of fact, drunkenness and the 
crimes proceeding from that vice had increased in Ireland during the past 
year. He had no objection to the returns, but he thought Lord Wicklow 
ought to have waited until they were laid on the table, before he brought the 
subject before their lordships. 

Lord MonrEAGLE had letters from the distillers complaining of the ruin 
brought on their business in consequence of the advantages given to the Scotch 
Gistillers over them in the way of drawbacks. The increase of illicit distilling 
was fsarful, and years would pass ere the inischief done by last year’s measure 
could be retrieved. 

Lord FirzGERALD and Vxscr could not persuade himself that the late 
duties had led either to an increase of crime or intemperance. One of the 
distillers, whose complaints Lord MonrEeaGux had brought forward, had been 
ruined by Exchequer process for smuggling, rather than by the excess of 
duties, The experiment had not yet been fairly tried, and the Government 
could not consent to abandon it, 

The returns were ordered. 

On the motion of Lord REDESDALE, correspondence on the subject of the 
increase of duties of the German Customs Union was ordered. 

Several private Bills were forwarded a stage.—Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—Tuunspay. 

Some railway, and other private bills were advanced. 

Mr. Escory called attention to the heavy fees exacted from defendants at 
quarter sessions, when desirous of traversing, and the inability to pay which 
compels prisoners to take their trials, whether prepared or not. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM apprehended that courts of quarter session had the 
power to puta stop to the abuse; and if not, the Government would wil- 
lingly bring in a Dill to rectify it. 

Sir R. PEEL stated, that he would move the adjournment for the Easter 
Recess, on Wednesday week. 

Lord STANLEY, in reply to Mr. Rice said, that the Land and Emigration 
Commissioners’ annual report would be laid on the table before the Easter 
recess. 

Sir J. GRAHAM, in answer to Mr. T. Duncomps, replied, that the report 
of the Prison Inspectors for the central district would be produced in a 
few days. 


No house. 


NOTTINGHAM ELECTION. 
Mr. HUME moved the issuing of a new writ for Nottingham, which was 
seconded by Sir R. Inauis. 
The Ean of Linconn agreed to the motion, at the same time that he 
maintained the sufficiency of the ground on which the week’s suspension had 
been founded. ; 
Colonel Woop thought something should be done to punish not only the 
bribed, but the bribers, at the late election. 
Mr. T. DuncomBs looked on this as the most trumpery case of bribery that 
had ever been brought forward. The Duke of Newcastle, in his letter to Mr. 
Walter, had blamed the democratic section of the House for the suspension of 
this writ, but the motion had proceeded from the noble duke’s nearest relative. 
After some conversation, Lord J. MANNERS moved the adjournment of the 
debate, to give Mr. Cochrane the opportunity of moving for leave to bring in 
a bill to enable Mr. Walter to stand again for Nottingham. 
Sir R. Prec, considering the extent of the population of Nottingham, and 
the few cases of bribery proved, saw no reason for suspending the writ. There 
was no doubt that Mr. Walter was incapacitated from again standing for Not- 
tingham. There was no reason, in this case, for introducing a special Act to 
enable Mr. Walter to become a candidate. The right honourable baronet op- 
posed the adjournment. M 


Ultimately Lord J. MANNERS withdrew his amendment for an adjournment, 
and the issuing of the writ was agreed to. ; 
ALLOTMENT OF WASTE LANDS. 

Mr. FERRAND moved for leave to bring in a bill to compel the allotment of 
waste land in England. The people in the manufacturing districts were dying 
of starvation, and the distress was extending into the agricultural districts. 
The country stood on a voleano; the House was shortly about to separate for 
the Easter holidays, and what could they say to their constituencies? Nothing 
had been done; no practical measure had been brought forward; the time had 
been spent in talk. A remedy for the condition of the people was the allotment 
spstem, of the efficacy of which he produced various statements; and he pro- 
posed that out of every hundred acres of waste land belonging to a parish, there 
should be one- twentieth part, or five acres, reserved in trust for the poor, being 
vested in the lord of the manor, the incumbent, and the churchwardens; and 
out of the entireamount allotted there should be at least five acres for drying- 
ground, and five acres for recreation. A rate of threepence in the pound to 
be assessed for the expense of allotting and enclosing the waste land; cottages 
to be erected, the rents to be appropriated towards repaying the expenses in- 
curred, 2nd when a surplus shall accrue, the amount to be paid into the poor 
fund. The Tithe Commissioners to carry the Act into execution. 

Colonel Wynpuam and Lord Wonrstey, while expressing their doubts as to 
the practicability of the plan, would not oppose the motion. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM could not see in the proposed scheme any thing else 
than a project for maintaining the working population at the public expense. 
These waste lands were in general distinguished for their sterility, and he en- 
tertained the greatest doubts of the practicability of a measure for their allot- 
ment. While not opposing the introduction of the bill, he wished to guard 
himself from encouraging the expectation of any benefit being likely to arise 
from it. 

Lord J. MANNERS intreated the Government to give their serious atten- 
tion to some such plan as that proposed. By promoting the comforts of the 
people, they would secure to themselves the most lasting gratitude. 

Mr. Hume, Sir J. HANMER, Mr. Broruzrron, Lord PoLLINGTON, Mr. 
AGLionby, and Mr. S. CRAWFORD supported the motion, whilst expressing 
their doubts as to the efficiency of the machinery of the bill. Leave was given 
to bring in the bill. 

MEMBERS’ OATHS. 

Sir V. BLAKE moved for leave to bring in a bill to abolish all the oaths taken 
by members of Parliameent on taking their seats. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM opposed the motion on political grounds. 

Sir R. PexL could not consent to disturb the securities established hy the 
Catholic Emancipation Act. 

The motion was rejected by 104 against 17. 

MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES. 

Mr. ELPHINSTONE then moved for leave to bring in a bill for estahlishing a 
court for marriage and divorce, which was opposed bp Sir R. H. INGLIS; and, 
after a brief conversation, the House divided—For the bill, 47; against it, 47, 
The SPEAKER gave his casting vote in favour of the bill, which was brought in 
and read a first time. 

RE,The House adjourned at half-past twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS—Fnrinay. 

On the motion of Viscount HAWARDEN the Sudbury Disfranchisement Bill 
was read asecond time, and ordered to be committed on Monday. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON gave notice that he should on Tuesday, the 11th 
of April, move the adjournment of the House to Tuesday, the 25th—(hear). 

SCOTCH CHURCH. 
Lord CAMPBELL brought forward his motion respecting the Scottish Church, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS—Fripay. 
Several private Bills were respectively advanced a stage. 
BRITISH WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS. 

On the reading of the Order of the Day for the second reading of the British 
Watch and Clock-makers’ Company Bill, 

Mr. Exuis Presented a petition from Coventry, signed by 800 persons against 
the Bill, and praying the House not to create a new monopoly without having 
before it some proof that the Bill was intended to protect a new invention. 
The invention taken up by the promoters of the Bill had been tried in France 
twice—at Paris first, and afterwards at Versailles, under the most distinguished 
patronage, and on both occasions had signally failed. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE presented a petition, agreed to at a meeting of the watch 
and clock makers of London, held at the Crown and Anchor, on Tuesday, the 
28th of March inst., very nearly to the same effect, and calling upon the House 


just published, are :—Bahamas, 


to reject tiie Bill, which had for its object merely the establishment of a mono- 
poly at variance with the public good. 

Mr. WARD then moved the second reading of the Bill, and made a long 
statement in favor of the project. He said that, by machinery (the invention 
of a Swiss, named Ingolds), two hundred watches could be made for every 
thirty-six that could be made by the hand. The barrel could be turned in 
one minute by machinery, while it now took two hours. The lower plate, 
which was the principal part of the watch, could be finished in twenty mi- 
nutes, which took two days by the hand. The wheel and balance were made 
by hundreds in the same time that they could be made by dozens by hand 
The pivet, which now took a week, could be made by machinery in a quarter 
of an hour, with the most beautiful accuracy and delicacy of polish. Mr. 
Hewitt, a gentleman who possessed the most accurate knowledge on the sub- 
ject, which no one could dispute, and who carried off all the Admiralty prizes, 
stated that so powerful was the machinery, that two sets of machines would 
perform what it would take 300 men to accomplish. That gentleman was 
now a director of the undertaking. 

Mr. T. DuncomBeE denied that any public good could be cffected by this 
project. Nothing was proposed to be done by the company that could not be 
better done by, and come within the reach of a common partnership. This 
they might do at any time; but the fact was, there was nothing in it. [t was a 
mere scheme to raise a certain sum of money. The scheme was tried at Ver- 
sailles in 1815, and failed, and was tried again in Paris in 1840, when the 
French Government was imposed upon in the same way as his Honourable 
Friend.—(Hear.) In Paris too, it failed, and all the people who subscribed 
their money, and it would be so again. Let these parties have the manu- 
facturing of watches as an invention, if it be an invention, as yet unknown to 
the public, but let them carry on the work at their own expense ; but he en- 
treated the House of Commons not to lend their sanction to that which, they 
might depend upon it, was one of the greatest bubbles that was ever sought 
to be palmed upon Parliament; that we could undersell the Swiss was utterly 
impossible. He did not rest his opposition to the Bill on the ground that it 
disturbed the interests of a portion of his constituency ; for when the duty on 
foreign watches was reduced by the tariff enacted last year, he made no oppo- 
sition to it, but practically scientific men told them that this scheme was a 
delusion. He should, therefore, move that the Bill be read this day six 
months. 

The SPEAKER having put the question, 

Mr. GLADSTONE supported the Bill, but said that in looking at the number 
of persons and the extent of the trade which would be affected by it, he was of 
opinion that the Bill ought to have a more exact, laborious, and accurate 
investigation, than was ordinarily given to private Bills. 

After some further remarks from several members, the House divided, when 
there appeared—For the second reading, 77; against it, 154: majority against 
the second reading, 77. 


CoLontAL AND ConsuLAR SERVICES.—The estimates for the 
year ending March 31, 1844, according to a parliamentary paper 
3,410; Bermudas, £4,049; 
Prince Edward’s Island, £3,070; Sable Island, Nova Scotia, £400 ; 
Sierra Leone, Gambia, and Gold Coast, £13,680; St. Helena, in- 
cluding allowances to late servants of East India Company, 
£11,500; Western Australia, £7,785; Port Essington, £1,468 ; 
Falkland Islands, £4,350; New Zealand, £61,093; Heligoland, 
£1,023; Governors and others, West Indies, £18,667; Clergy, 
North America and New Zealand, £12,190; Indian Department, 
Canada, £18,895; Emigration, £11,286; Justices in the West 
Indies, Mauritius, &c., £49,700 ; Negro Education, £18,000 ; Cap- 
tured Negroes, Support, &c., £35,000; Commissioners for Sup- 
pression of Slave Trade, £23,000 ; Consuls Abroad, £104,700.— 
Tota}, £403,336. The total for the year 1841 was £381,212; and 
for the ycar 1842, £592,154: thus showing an increase, as com- 
pared with 1841, of £22,124; and of £11,182, as compared with 
1842, The charge for the establishment in China, which has 
usually formed part of this estimate, will be submitted in a separate 
estimate, as soon as the arrangements are completed. 


A vessel of one thousand tons is, it is said, about to be constructed 
at Havre-des-Pas. 


Very boisterous weather has prevailed in the Mediterranean for 
several weeks. 


Madame Caroline Herschell, sister of the late Dr. Herschell, the 
celebrated astronomer, is residing at Hanover. On the 16th instant 
she attained her 94th year. 


Seven vessels from the South Sea Fishery have arrived at Sidney, 
with 5,360 barrels and 122 tuns of oil. 


According to letters from Pointe-a-Pitre of the 13th of February, 
the numbers of persons who had lost their lives by the earthquake 
had been ascertained to be between 5,000 and 6,000. Shocks were 
still occasionally felt, 

Wordsworth is said to have in the press a poem, of which the late 
Grace Darling is the heroine. 


The continental cities seem determined to participate with us in 
the advantages of the peace with China ; and even the town of Mul- 
hausen, at the sole expense of its Chamber of Commerce, has re- 
solved upon sending three deputies to the Celestial Empire, with 
the view of ascertaining what there is an opening for. ; 

Advices from Rome of the 9th announce that the Papal Go- 
vernment had abolished to a great extent the privilege which had 
hitherto ensured to malefactors occasional impunity by taking 
refuge in churches and convents. Persons accused of sacrilege, 
high treason, highway robbery, and murder were to be excluded 
from the absurd and injurious privilege. 

The National complains loudly against the police of Paris for 
inefficiency. The capital, it says, has been for some time past a 
scene of almost open murders. 

Mr. J. Pease, of Darlington, an eminent preacher in the Society 
of Friends, is about to visit North America on a religious mission. 

The Journal de Rouen states that the Paris and Rouen railroad 
will certainly be opened to the public on the 5th of May. The 
inauguration (says that journal) will take place on the Ist, and 
during the intervening period experimental journeys will be made 
day and night, in order that the solidity of the whole line may be 
fully proved. 

The total average amount of promissory notes on demand in cir- 
culation, during the four weeks ending 4th of March, was 
£25,851,520: viz., England, £27,969,801 ; Ireland, £5,293,350 ; 
and Scotland £2,558, 270. Bullion in the bank of England, 
£10,984,000. 

Major Ainslie, 14th Light Dragoons, has just published a volume, 
“The Cavalry Manual.” 

Mr Percy Doyle, son of the late Lient-General Sir Charles Doyle, 
is appointed Secretary to the Legation at Mexico. 

The progress of manufactures in Germany is evidently very rapid, 
but the result after all does not appear to be brilliant. A Joint 
Stock Company at Augsburgh has completed an establishment for 
the weaving and spinning of cotton, and which comprises, besides 
the winders, 800 looms ; the fabrics, it is asserted, being of such a 
texture as to compete with the best foreign goods. Notwithstanding 
this, however, the stipulated interest of 5 per cent. could not be 
made up by the sum of 15,457 florins for the year 1842, anda 
reduction, therefore, was recommended. 

At Beuvry, inthe Pas de Calais, there was, a few days ago, born 
a son to M. Caron, a huissier, which child has living in the same 
house its mother—its grandmother, aged 43—its great-grandmother, 
aged 68—and the great-great-grandmother, who accomplished 
her 101st year on the Ist January last. All these progenitors are 
in perfect health, and the oldest is free from all infirmity, and can 
without fatigue walk from Beuvry to Bethune and back, a distance 
of two leagues. 

Mr Branuam’s AGE.—Extract of a letter from Mr. Braham to 
the editor of the Birmingham Advertiser, dated March 20, 1840: 
—‘“] made my first appearance very carly in life, at the age of ten, 
at the Royalty Theatre, in 1787, and on this very day (my birthday, 
March 20), 1am sixty three.” It follows, therefore, that instead of 
being an octogenarian, as some folks assert, Mr. Braham was sixty- 
six on Monday last.— Bristol Mercury. 

The shipping companies and private ship owners of Stockton have 
resolyed to lay up their vessels rather than employ them in the coal 
trade at the present low freights. 
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THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND.—NO. IV. 


CARLISLE CASTLE. 


oAERELY regarded in a picturesque point of view, our old 
>> Baronial Castles, whether still proud in their stony 
’ grandeur, or crumbling day by day into the dust, 
. whereto they are kin, form ever the most striking ob- 
SUPT jects that arrest the eye of a tourist in his transit through 
England. ‘Yet welcome as they are to the eye, on account of the 
aid they lend to the landscape, there is besides a moral grandeur 
about them, which speaks more strongly to the reflecting mind 
than their aspect ever does to the vision ; for, gazing upon one of 


these worn monuments of our ancestors, we cannot fail to reflect 
on the changes that have occurred since the structure first rose 
proudly above the subject lands around it. He who was as a 
sovereign lord within these proud walls, whose shrill clarion could 
evoke syuire and vassal to do his bidding in the fierce onslaught, 
or repel from his lordly towers the attack of the foe—he who held 
the lives and fortunes of those around him in his own grasp—hAe, 
and generation after generation of his noble descendants, have gone 
down to the cold, silent, and narrow grave. High and low, lord 
and serf, Norman baron and Saxon churl, have slowly passed 
away ; and here, mouldering in the precincts of the village church- 
yard adjacent, 

“«_______ vassal and lord, 

Grossly familiar, side by side consume.” 

Amongst these “ towers of other days” is Carlisle Castle, the sub- 
ject of our sketch, which occupics a prominent position at the 
north-west angle of the city, and dates its origin from the time of 
the Roman invasion. After suffering numerous accidents by flood 
and field, it was rebuilt by William]Rufus, who, in 1092, garrisoned 
the castle and established a city there, which retained its ancient 
name of Cair Lail, given by its previous founder, a British chief 
of that name. As Stephen soon after ceded the whole county of 
Cumberland to David, king of Scotland, in 1135, it is probable 
that the fortifications were completed by that monarch for his own 
protection from the border raids and southern reives of his neigh- 
bours. It would occupy too much space to follow in detail the 
future “fortunes of the Castle through cach successive age ; but we 
may add that, at the commencement of the civil wars, this city 
embraced the royal cause, and held out for a long period against 
the besieging parliamentary army, under the command of the no- 
torious General Leslie. 

George Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends, was here 
imprisoned, in the year 1653, on account of his religious tenets. 
During the Pretender’s rebellion in 1745, Carlisle Castle was several 
times taken and retaken by the opposing forces, but was finally in 
secure possession of the Government. 

The Castle is of an irregular form, and consists of an outer and 
an inner ward, the thickness of one being nine, and the other 
twelve, fect. The former, two sides of which are formed by the 
city walls, is quadrangular, and contains no buildings of im- 
portance—except an armoury, which is now converted into bar- 
racks for the infantry. ts capabilities may be judged from the 
fact of its being sufficiently commodious to have received, at 
one time, 10,000 stand of arms. The donjon, or keep, is in the 
inner ward, which is triangular; and there is also a circular 
archway which leads from the outer to the inner ward, and is sup- 
posed to be that portion of the Castle erected by William Rufus. 
The other parts are evidently of later date—corresponding to the 
reigns of Richard III., Henry VIII., and Elizabeth, by all of whom 
it was at different times built and repaired. 


THE THEATRES. 
—~>—. 


The few weeks preceding Easter are invariably marked by < 
gloomy calm in the theatrical world which only the production of 


the Easter novelties can dissipate. Under these circumstances we 
have but little to record of moment in our dramatic periscope of 
the week. Tlie only topic of conversation has been the appearance 
of anew star of no ordinary brilliancy, which culminated on 
Saturday evening last, in the horizon of 

HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

The name of the new vocalist who has appeared here during the 
week with such success is Signor Fornassari, and his voice is a 
bass of the very first quality. With all the volume of tone and 
rich gusto which Lablache possessed, there is a greater compass, 
and, in fact, the organ has evidently undergone greater cultiva- 
tion. In person he is prepossessing, and in feature most expres- 
sive. Belisario, one of Donizetti's. best compositions, was the 
character chosen for his deb&t, and his acting throughout in it 
was vigorous and impassioned,—a commendation which it is rare 
to tind singers deserving in general. There is a vast improvement 
visible in the chorusses here, which it would be ungrateful on our 
parts to leave unnoticed. Instead of these gentry remaining—as 
from time immemorial they haye remained—unmoved by the pas- 
sing occurrences of the stage, they now actually represent human 
beings, and with a power of conception almost incredible, infuse 
animation into the concerted pieces, for which we were really not 
prepared. Such an unusual procedure must not—shall not—pass 
unchronicled. 

COVENT GARDEN. 


A PER Colman’s admirable comedy of “John Bull” has been here 


esorted to as a dernier attraction; but, however highly its literary 
rits may be appreciated, we cannot regard its magnetic proper- 
f’s as being by any means so efficacious as the lessce seems to 
sider. It was not badly cast, considering the contracted re-~ 


rces of the company, but this negatiye praise is all we can 


allow. The Easter novelty has thrown machinists and carpenters 
into active requisition, but further the deponent saith not. 


DRURY LANE. 


There has been nothing produced here to elicit the slightest 
comment since our last.‘ Othello” has been repeated, with the 
same inverted cast as before; and ‘ Comus” has still continued 
to remain the most favourite afterpiece. The opera of ‘ Sappho,” 
which had been postponed, in consequence of a domestic calamity 
occurring to Mrs. Alfred Shaw, will be produced this evening, 
and the scenery and appurtenances are said to be far execeding 
anything of the kind heretofore produced. We look forward with 
feelings of considerable interest to the appearance of Clara No- 
vello in this opera. 

ASTLEY’S. 

This favourite amphitheatre for the amusement of children both 
of a smaller and a larger growth, throws open its portals on Easter 
Monday, its form having, Phoenix like, risen from the fire endowed 
with fresh beauty. From the rich allegorical Grecian dome is sus- 


pended a magnificent chrystal and gold chandelier, emblematic of 


Fame holding the coursers of Triumph,whilst its hundred of drops 
(when lit up) will diffuse an exuberance of style and light which, 
we anticipate, will outvie in beauty and_ brilliancy anything 
hitherto exhibited. This established temple of equitation has been 
erected by Mr. Batty, at a vast expense. It will open with his- 
torical, military, equestrian, and dramatic productions. The 
former will be sustained by the well-known stud of beautiful 
Hanoverian, Flemish, Canadian, Persian, and Arabian horses, with 
the petit chevaux, or studs of Babylon, and the wild zebras and 
sacred spotted mules of Jerusalem. The circus or arena of equita- 
tion is placed in such a position, that a perfect view can be 
obtained from the distant seats of the upper gallery. The new 
grand national spectacle is founded on the late wars in India, and 
we understand that a most graphic representation will be given of 
those memorable events on the extensive stage, which is 71 feet 


by 101, 


OLYMPIC. 

Benefits have here usurped the ordinary nights of performance. 
Thursday is appointed for that of Mr. Charles Baker, whose ex- 
ertions as a stage-manager can never be too highly appreciated. 
His annonce embraces the drama of “ Life’s a Lottery,” ‘‘ The 
Artful Dodge,’ and a new melo-drama written for the occasion. 
If merit as an actor, and good feeling as a man, can ensure patron- 
age, he will have a bumper. 


JULLIEN. 


Lo 


RECEDENCE to Jullien!’ Who is there 


a with a recoilection of the Concerts 
I romenade, has forgotten that slim, white- 
waistcoated, and kid-gloved figure, under 
whose magic baton these harmonious re- 
unions were conducted ? Jullien, whose 
portrait, presented by himself to the fair 
daughters of England, has enslaved some 
thousand admirers—Jullien, whose name, 
linked with the “ Trish Quadrilles,” will live 
in the annals of music for ever—Jullien, whose cravat and mystic 
tie have been themes for the propounders of fashionable novelties 
to build volumes on—Jullicn—but the pen, even one of Alderton’s 
incomparable stcel pens, grows weary in the enumeration of his 
attributes. He is, or rather was, truly the observed of all ob- 
servers; but though we regret to use the past instead of the pre- 
sent tense, necessity, the mother of truth as well as invention, 
demands our adherence to fact rather than fiction. Monsieur 
Jullien, then, whose evanescent reputation has been equal to that 
of many more deserving of popularity, is now, we are compelled 
to add, wasting his sweetness—if not on the desert air, at least ou 
the more malignant atmosphere arising from incarceration in one 
of Louis Phillippe’s retreats for unfortunate debtors. We trust, 
however, this favourite ladies’ composer will ere long be able to 
make such an adagio movement in his own native land, as will, 
from a few bars rest, sct him at liberty in a minim of time. 


GOSSIP OF THE GREEN-ROOM. 

The opera of “ Jossonda,” in which the French tenor singer 
Duprez is to make his appearance at Covent Garden Theatre, was 
put into rehearsal on Saturday. The chorus will be augmented ; 
and a negotiation has taken place between the lessee and the gen- 
tlemen of the Choral Society, to appear on the occasion. 

The American equestrians at the English Opera House, termi- 
nate their season on Saturday night, after a most unsuccessful 
campaign. The principal members of the dramatic company have 
been dismissed in a manner very unusual, the Directors asserting 
that the speculation has entailed upon them a very heavy loss. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Lacy, of Covent Garden, have entered 
into an engagement with the proprietor of the Adelphi theatre, 
for a period of three seasons. 

BATH THEATRE.—The taste for the drama in this once fashion- 
able town has so greatly declined, that the combined attraction of 
Mr. Farren and Mrs. Glover the last few nights, did not amount 
to a £15 house on any evening of their engagement. 

Mr. Charles Kean is fulfilling an engagement at the Edinburgh 
theatre ; the health of Mrs. Kean is still so infirm as not to allow 
her to appear. 

BIRMINGHAM THEATRE.—Madame Celeste, Mr. Webster, and 
Mr. Strickland are engaged for a few nights at this theatre. 

Taglioni is shortly expected at Paris, where she has entered into 
an engagement of two months with the Académie Royal de 
Musique. 
je. nea PLETON’s Benrrit.— On Monday cyening Mr. 
Templeton takes his benefit at the Princess’s theatre, Oxford- 
street. He hasa capital “ bill of fare,’—“I Puritani,” and “The 
Waterman,” in which he will take the parts of Lord Arthur Tal- 
bot and Tom Tug. Madame E. Garcia and Mr. Weiss will sustain 
the parts of Elisoré and Sir George Walton, in the opera. Mr. 
Templeton scarcely requires any recommendation from us. He 
ranks as one of our best native vocalists, and the lamented 
Malibran said he was the best British singer she had ever heard. 
He may calculate upon a very crowded house. 

The annual “ Covent Garden Theatrical Fund” festival takes 
place on Wednesday next, at the Freemason’s Tavern. To the end 
of providing for the future comfortable subsistence of those actors, 
and their widows and orphans, whose claims upon the public as 
caterers for their amusement are universally allowed, the daily ex- 
ertions of Mr. Meadows, the active honorary secretary, and Mr. 
Bartley, the treasurer, have been during the last month most assi- 
duously devoted. We shall giye a full report of the proceedings in 
our next number, 
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THE NEW FRENCH PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


This beautiful Gothic structure, opposite the Post Office, in St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand, which has been erected for the congregation of the 
French Protestant Church who formerly assembled for public worship 
in Threadneedle-street (on the site now occupied by Mr. Moxhay’s 


“© Hall of Commerce’’), and, latterly in Founder’s-hall Chapel, Loth- 
bury, was consecrated on Sunday fortnight by the two ministers of the 
Church. The Rev. F. Martin (the senior minister) performed the ser- 
vice of consecration, which is much shorter than that adopted by the 
ritual of the Church of England, but which at the same time is com- 
plete and comprehensive. At appropriate intervals of the service, some 
very beautiful hymns technically termed ‘ cantiques” ) were chanted by 
a choir consisting of the more youthful portion of the congregation, the 
music of which was simple, but decidedly original, and, generally speak- 
ing, chaste andimpressive. Mr. H. Westrop, the organist of St. Edmund 
the King, in Lombard-street, officiated at the organ, which has been 
improved by the addition of a swell and several minor alterations and 
embellishments ; and at the conclusion of the sermon he played Handel’s 
“© Grand Hallelujah Chorus” in an admirable style. 

The sermon was preached (extemporaneously ) by the junior minister 
of the church, the Rev. W. G. Dougars, who has been only recently 
elected to the sacred office. His text was taken from the 12th chapter 
of St. Paul's Epistle to the Tlebrews, the first verse. The discourse 
was, as might have been expected, an historical one, including nume- 
rous references to the fearful persecutions encountered by the Huguenots 
in the reign of Louis XLV., their expatriation on the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes in 1685, and the asylum obtained by them in this 
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The rev. gentleman, in particular, was very bitter in_his 


country. 
denunciations of their Popish persecutors in France, and of the Kings 
Louis XIV. and James IL., but expressed a hope that the French Pro- 
testant Church would avenge their injuries, like true Christians, by 


“overcoming evil with good.” The sermon occupied in delivering 
nearly one hour and a quarter, after which the service terminated by 
the usual benediction. 

The congregation was a most crowded one, the side aisles being 
closely lined with persons who were compelled to stand during the 
whole of the service, and many others went away in consequence of 
being unable to find even standing room. The service in the evening 
was performed by Mr, Dougars, the sermon being preached by the 
Rey. I. Martin, from the text,‘ God is a spirit, and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” ‘The congregation was 
almost as numerous as in the morning. ‘The French Protestant Church 
of London was founded by Royal charter, granted in the reign of King 
Edward VI. It survived the bloody reign of Mary, was fostered and 
encouraged by her successor, the Protestant Queen Elizabeth, and has 
for the space of three centuries maintained its ground on the soil 
whereon it was originally implanted. The temporal affairs of the 
church are administered by a synod of elders and deacons, under the 
presidency of the ministry. We must not omit to notice the elegant 
construction of the new edifice, especially the pulpit and altar; the 
latter of which is decorated with a handsome painting of the interment 
of our Saviour by Joseph of Arimathea, the production of Mr, G. loggo, 


and presented to the church by Mr, Edward Moxhay, of Stoke-New- 
ington, 
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METROPOLITAN. 
——>——_ 


Hovusrs or Pantrament.—A return made to the House of Commons 
states that the total amount already expended for building the new 
Houses of Parliament is £380,483 10s.; the amount voted has been 
£438,500, and consequently £58,015 10s, is in hand unexpended, which 
will be required for works now in progress of completion, It is esti- 
mated that a further sum of £578,424 12s. 9d. will be required to com- 
plete the buildings. The total amount of Mr. Barry’s estimate will 
therefore be £1,016,924 12s. 9d., besides what will be required for com- 
pleting the landing-places, making good the pavings, furniture, and 
fittings, and for decorations by works of art. 

— ‘The Lord Mayor will give a grand banquet at the Mansion House, 
onthe Sth of this month, to Sir R. Peel, the Duke of Wellington, and 
the rest of her Majesty’s Ministers. 

— The council of the Anti-Corn Law League have it is said, given 
the manager of Drury-lane Theatre £500 for the use of the theatre dur- 
ing the five Wednesdays in Lent, making a rent of £100 for each might. 

Merrrovoriran Improvements Westwarbd, — On the Bishop of 
London’s estate, extending from Oxford-street to Kensington gravel- 
pits, several splendid squares and streets have been built by Mr. Pons- 
ford ; at Kensington New Town, many fine houses have been erected on 
the Earl of Harrington’s property, from the turnpike down to Old 
Brompton ; and on the Grosvenor Pinilico estate, Mr Cubitt has built 
numerous first-rate houses. When the new road is completed from 
Vauxhall-bridge to Chelsea Old Church, it will be one of the pleasantest 
drives near town, extending beside the river for more than two miles. 

— Mr. Clark, son of Sir James Clark, physician to her Majesty, and 
Mr. Cole, son of Sir Lowry Cole, have been appointed by Sir Robert 
Peel to the two vacant situations of junior clerks in the Treasury. 


Grear Meetino or tHe Waren ann Crock Trapr.—On Tuesday 
night a meeting of the watch and clock makers of the metropolis took 
place at the Crown and Anchor, Strand, ‘‘ To take into consideration 
the best means to be adopted with reference to a bill before Parliament, 
called the British Watehmakers Company.” Shortly after seven o’clock 
Mr. Watson, of King-street, Cheapside, was called to the chair, who 
opened the business of the evening by alluding at great length to the 
several companies in France and other places, which had been got up 
under the superintendence of Mr. Ingold, and who was to be the head 
of the new company, which, in his opinion, was one of the many bubble 
ones almost daily being placed before the public. A committee of their 
trade had wished to see the machinery of the wonderful company, but 
that favour had been denied ; the only answer they could obtain was, 
that the new company intended to begin and finish a watch in one hour 
—(Loud laughter). Several gentlemen having addressed the meeting 
at great length, a series of resolutions were passed, and it was unani- 
mously agreed to petition Parliament against the bill, and that 
T'S. Duncombe, Esq. be requested to present the petition. A vote of 
thanks was subsequently given to the chairman, and the meeting sepa- 
rated. . 

Tur Nationan Cuarter Assocration.—On Tuesday night, at half- 
past eight o’clock, a meeting of the members of the National Charter 
Association was held at the hall of the association, Holborn, in order to 
Agree to a remonstrance to the House of Commons for having refused 
to listen to the petitions of the people in support of the National Char- 
ter. Though the time at which the meeting was appointed was for the 
accommodation of the working classes, but few attended ; and when the 
Ana commenced, the hall was only about a third-part filled. 
Among the leading Chartists present on the raised platform, were the 
Rev, Pe jeade (the chairman), Messrs, Cleave, Hetherington, May- 
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nard, Dr. Lobski, &c., by whom the mecting were severally addressed. 
Two resolutions were moved and seconded, expressing that it was the 
duty of the representatives of the people in the House of Commons, to 
legislate for the general interest; but that, year after year, laws have 
been. made in open defiance of the petitions of ‘the people, shewing the 
Parliament was still the relic of the feudal ages, and an impediment to 
national regeneration. The people had petitioned in vain ; and unless 
their applications were attended to, the course pursued by the House of 
Commons “ bids fair to render further application to the legislature a 
bye-word and a derision.” The resolutions were agreed to unanimously, 
and it was next resolved that a remonstrance be presented to the House 
of Commons, to be signed by the advocates of the Charter, and that 
Mr. T. Duncombe, M.P. for the borough, be requested to present it. 

SALARIES AND Expenses OF Pusiic Derarrments.—The sums re- 
quired for these services, for the year ending March 31, 1844, will be— 
Two houses of Parliament, 67,3502. ; ‘Treasury, 53,8007. ; Home De- 
partment, 26,0002. ; Foreign ditto, 66,2731. ; Colonial ditto, 25,5574. ; 
Privy Council-office and Office for Trade, 33,0002. ; Lord Privy Seal, 
2,000. ; Paymaster-General, 35,8931, ; Controller of the Exchequer, 
Paymaster of Exchequer-bills, and Paymaster of Civil Services, 
18,413/, ; State Paper-otfice, 2,550/, ; English Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, 3,000/. ; Poor Law Commissioners, 51,6081. ; Mint, including 
coinage, 50,9582. ; salaries and expenses of publie records, 11,7751. ; 
inspectors and superintendents of fuctories, 8,880. ; offices 1m Scotland, 
1,815/. ; household of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 6.4640. ; Chief 
and Under Secretary’s-office, and Privy Council-office, Ireland, 
22,2601. ; Paymaster of Civil Services, Treland, 4,9372. ; Commis- 
sioners of Public Works, Ireland, 2,400/.; Secret Service, 39,2001. ; 
printing and_ stationery, 232,533/. ;_ printing proclamations, &c., in 
Treland, 4,9501. ‘The total expense for the year ending 1843 will be 
771,736. ; for 1841 it was 738,472/. ; for 1842 it was 760,1671. In 1843 
there will, therefore, be an increase of 33,264., as compared with 1841, 
and 11,5692. as compared with 1842, 


— Early on Saturday morning, asa very heavily laden van, from the 
railway terminus in Euston-square, was passing through Ray-street, 
Clerkenwell, one of the hind wheels came off, and the carriage was 1m- 
mediately overset, falling on a poor old man who obtained a living by 
vending water-cresses, and literally crushing him to pieces. The driver 
himself had a narrow escape, and the shaft horse was thrown down and 
very seriously injured. 

Insprcror or Prisons.—This appointment, vacant by the death of 
Dr. Shortt, has been conterred on J. G. Perry, Esq., Surgeon to the 
Foundling Hospital, and recently Secretary to the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society. 

Tur Orrice oF Ciry Cuampertarn.—In consequence of the danger- 
ous and protracted illness of Sir James Shaw, Chamberlain of the City 
of London, the friends of several gentlemen who are known to be willing 
to accept so profitable an office, if avacancy should occur by the resig- 
nation of the worthy Baronet, are daily making a stir amongst the in- 
fluential Liverymen in behalf of their respective favourites. As the situ- 
ation is by its salary £1,200 a year, and by fees arising from the processes 
of making freemen and apprentices, and the interest resulting from the ex- 
traordinary anomaly exhibited in the loans of the Corporation money to 
the various branches or departments of the Corporation, between £2,000 
and £3,000 more, some of the highest men connected wtih the body are said 
to be in the field, The following are understooil to be candidates in the 
event of a vacancy occurring :—Sir William Heygate, Bart., third on the 
list of alderman in standing ; Mr. Alderman Brown, fourth ditto; and Sir 
John Pirie, sixteenth ditto..Mr. D. W, Harvey, commissioner of police, 
in. addition. to ether names reported, 
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The tees at Doctors’ Commons, London, are nearly three times as grea 
as those at Chester. In twenty cases of wills, where the amount of pro- 
perty sworn under in Chester in 1841 and 1842 was £107,600, the fees 
were £109 8s. 7d. whereas in twenty cases of wills, in which the property 
was As under £58,320 at Docturs’ Commons, the fees were £303 
17s. 7d. 

‘Tur NeLsoN Monument.—The whole of the leaves, roses, and parts 
of the Corinthian capital to be placed on Nelson’s Monument, Trafalgar- 
square, have now been cast at the foundry in the Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
wich, with the exception of four volutes. The latter ornaments are most 
elaborate in their detail, and some idea of the difficulty of making a cast- 
ing in one piece may be formed when it is stated that the mould, before 
it is put together, has to be arranged from about three hundred distinct 
parts, and great doubts are entertained of the artist, Mr. Phideas Clark, 
being able to cast the requisite quantity of metal into the peculiar form 
of this beautiful and graceful ornament. He is resolved, however, to make 
the attempt, and confidently anticipates being able to complete the un- 
dertaking with from ten to thirteen hundred weight of brass. Had the 
usual mode been adopted, the casting could not have been effected with 
less than about forty ewt. of metal. The casting was to take place in the 
foundry of the Royal Arsenal yesterday. 

— Miss Phillips has given the munificent donation of £1,000 to the 
Welch Society of Ancient Britons, which supports upwards of two hun- 
dred orphans. 

Rumourrep CoxriaGration 1x Wootwicn Docxyarp.—On Mon- 
day afternoon considerable sensation was created in the City and the 
neighbourhood of Southwark, by the report ofa fire having broken out 
in Woolwich Dockyard. The report was so current, and gained such 
general belief, that numerous persons set off for the scene of the sup- 
posed disaster. Happily, however, the report turned out to be utterly 
without foundation. It appears that the alarm originated from the cir- 
cumstance of six engines being seen about two o’clock in the afternoon 
proceeding in great haste over London Bridge. One of the firemen, on 
being interrogated by a street passenger, stated that a fire had broken 
out in Woolwich Dockyard, which, it appears, was at first supposed to 
be the fact, but it was afterwards discovered to be in the neighbourhood 
of Shadwell. 

Astiry’s RoyAr AmpuirieaTre.—The restoration of this place of 
public amusement has been completed. Tt contains two tiers of boxes, 
two half-tiers, upper and lower galleries. In the centre of the first tier 
is the Royal box, tastefully and elegantly ornamented. Everything has 
been arranged with attention to elegance and comfort. The new splen- 
did scenic curtain represents the triumphal procession to the \Temple of 
Fame of the competitors from the games of the athlete, with Fame distri- 
buting her gifts to the victorious Olympians. The decorations consist 
of beautiful copies of the productions of the ancient masters in entablatures 
of gold. From the rich allegorical dome is suspended a magnificent 
erystal and gold chandelier, emblamatic of Fame holding the coursers of 
Triumph, while its hundreds of drops (when lit up) will diffuse an ex- 
uberance of brilliancy and light which will outvie in beauty anything 
hitherto exhibited. 


SPANISH MEDALS FOR THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 

On the 22nd ult. the Master-General of the Ordnance made 
public the following notification, as a General Order :— 

The Master-General has received the following communication from 
the Secretary of State, which he desires to be issued in General Orders 
to the Royal Artillery—H. D. ROSS, Deputy-Adjutant General. 

“Whitehall, February 25. 

“Sir—The Queen of Spain having conferred the Cross of Bilboa upon 
the officers, non-commissioned officers, and men of the Royal Artillery, 
designated in the accompanying list, in approbation of their services 
during the operations for the relief of that fortress in the year 1836, 

“T have the honour to acquaint you that Her Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to permit the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men in question, to accept and wear that decoration. 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“* JAMES GRAHAM. 

“To the Master-General of the Ordnance.” 

The following extract of the return made from the Deputy- 
Adjutant-General’s office, dated Woolwich, October 20, 1840, 
accompanied the letter from the Secretary of State, and is a no- 
minal list of the Royal Artillery who served at Bilboa in December, 
1836:— 

“ Brevet-Major.—J. N. Colquhoun, 

‘ Lieutenant.—R. Basset. 

“ Sergeant.—H. Ormrod. 

«¢ Bombarbier.—Gr Gurnett. 

“© Gunners and Drivers.—G. Hunter, R. Carmichael, T. Coleman, 
J. Lee, G. Runnett, E. Curson, F. Holt, P. M‘Laughlin, J. Haggions, 
P. Young, W. Cassin, C. Taylor, G. Lander, A. M‘Master, J. Hill, 
J. Spring.” 

It may be added that the medals for the above-named officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men, are made of solid silver, and 
the cross being again crossed with miniature representations of 
the Ordnance Arms, with a castellated representation in the 
centre, gives the medal the appearance of a star, and hasa very 
excellent effect. These medals are different, and more elabo- 
rately finished than those recently given of the class of Isabella 
II., which are also made of solid silver, and very closely resemble 
a Maltese cross. Several of the men have both medals, and feel 
very proud of the distinction conferred upon them. The medals 
would have been delivered sooner had it not been that the first 
series sent to this country were lost ‘by the vessel in which they 
were shipped, being wrecked on her progress to England. 
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— The Prince and Princess Napoleon Christophe of St. Domingo, 
arrived at the ‘T'rafalgar Hotel in Spring Gardens, on Saturday evening, 
about eight o’clock. They came trom St. Thomas’s, having been visit- 
ing many of the West India islands for pleasure. and have arrived in 
this country in the same pursuit. The Prince is perfectly black, with 
extraordinarily thick lips, and very broad nose, and appears to be about 
sixty years of age. [He states himself to be a full colonel of the National 
Guard of St. Domingo. Prince Louis Napoleon 1s brother of Cris- 
trophe, who was King of Hayti. He has nothing to indicate, by his 
appearance or manners, either rank or station above the common run ot 
negroes. His luggage (of which he has a large quantity) isall directed 
«© Prince Cristophe.” The Prince evinced, on the voyage, a great 
penchant for brandy, and when under its influence, caused much amuse~ 
ment, and occasionally inconvenience, to the passengers and officers of 
the ship. 
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HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS 
OF THE NATIONAL ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE. 


CHAPTER I, 


Before tracing the progress of the Anti-Corn-law League, it may be 
necessary to trace the progress of the Corn-law, for the information of 
those who have not hitherto acquired a knowledge of its history. This, 
however, must be briefly done, and it needs nothing beyond a mere 
summary notice. 

In 1815 a law was enacted prohibiting the importation of foreign 
wheat until it reached 80s. a quarter. ‘This law was intended to enable 
farmers to continue to give the high rents for their farms which they 
gave during the war with France, when prices were unnaturally high ; 
but they were deceived by it. It was altered in 1822, the price of im- 
portation being then fixed at 70s.a quarter. 

In 1825, Mr. Huskisson, then a member of Lord Liverpool’s admi- 
nistration, brought forward a proposition, and with the assistance of the 
landowners in Parliament, carried it into an enactment, to reduce the 
protective duties.on various kinds of manufactures, particularly on silks, 
woollens, glass, gloves, linens, and earthenware. The same statesman 
contemplated a similar measure as regarded the protective duty on corn, 
but he was thwarted in his object by his colleagues, who would not 
agree toa measure so liberal as he deemed just and necessary. He 
therefore allowed Mr. Canning to take the advocacy of the new Corn 
bill, which was the first specimen of the sliding-scale. It was vigor- 
ously opposed in the House of Commons by members who did _ not hesi- 
tate to vote two years before for the introduction of foreign silks, but 
was ultimately carried in that House, because the Ministers clearly 
shewed that though the protection was nominally less, it was in reality 
as_ much as that offered by the law of 1815, owing to the altered 
value of money. In 1828, seventy shillings were as valuable as 
one hundred shillings in 1815. The sudden illness of Lord Liverpool 
prevented the success of the measure in the House of Lords. Mr. 
Canning succeeded as Prime Minister, but the Duke of Wellington, 
who had been his colleague in office under Lord Liverpool, and a party 
to the Corn bill, now opposed it, to which opposition on this and other 
measures, the country at the time ascribed, and history in all time 
to come will ascribe, Canning’s premature death. Lord Goderich, 
who next succeeded as Prime Minister, did not, during his brief 
period of office, attempt to legislate on the Corn-law. Butthe Duke 
of Wellington, who succeeded him, immediately proposed and carried 
Canning’s bill into Jaw, with a few slight alterations. 

The Corn-law now stood thus:—With wheat at 52s. a quarter, the 
duty was 34s, 8d., which duty decreased one shilling for each shilling 
in the rise of price ; when the price was 73s., the duty was one shilling, 
and there itremained. The Legislature, in passing this law, promised 
to the nation, and especially to the farmers, that the price of wheat 
would range at about 64s. a quarter; but fluctuations in the corn- 
market were as common as before, because a sliding scale necessarily 
must, and always has, produced unsteadiness of prices. The im- 
portors do all in their power, and much more than should be in their 
power—or being in their power, they, as honest men, should use—to 
raise by artificial means the prices of corn during the summer, and 
at the beginning of harvest, that they may bring in their foreign grain 
at the lowest duty. The farmers rejoice to see high prices, and look 
forward with high hopes to their ripening fields; but before they get 
their grain into their barns, or from their barns into the market, the 
importors have poured in their supplies of foreign grain, and the prices 
are down—down, perhaps, twenty or thirty shillings below what they 
were a fortnight or a month previously. The English farmers, having 
their rents to pay, are obliged to send their grain to market at a reduced 
price; and they pay rents, the amount of which is calculated from the 
prices of grain in the market—prices whichithey never receive, but 
which, as we have just seen, are a mere fiction, or are only paid to the 
importer. 

The sliding-scale is therefore not only no protection to the farmers, 
but it is a positive injury; for, besides causing an unsteadiness of price, 
it raises the average of the whole year above that level at which the 
farmer sells, and the averages are the standard of rents. 

The agitation on the Catholic Emancipation and the Reform Bill, and 
subsequently on various measures of reform, many of which excited 
hopes in the public mind that were never realised, first distracted at- 
tention from the questions of the Corn-laws and free trade, and then 
threw the country into an apathy—a carelessness of what Parliament 
did, or its members said—from which apathy coming’ distress, which 
came, and yet Jasts, could only, and did only, arouse the commercial 
classes to a sense of their danger and their duty. 

In vain did such persevering, shrewd, foreseeing men as Mr. Hume, 
make motions for enquiring into the operation of the Corn-laws year 
after year ; almost in vain, at least for times past, though not for the 
present nor the future, did the vigorous, the comprehensive mind of 
Colonel Thompson grapple with the fallacies of protective duties, and 
urge them on the public ear. The public ear was unwilling to listen. 
The agitation for free trade, when it existed, was merely fragmentary. 
No classes of men, no masses of followers, gave the persevering few 
who annually vexed the House of Commons with tie Corn-law ques- 
tion their support. Manchester had returned Mr, Poulet Thomson as 
a free-trader to Parliament, and that gentleman became associated with 
the Government ; still nothing was done to liberate commerce. 

On the 15th of March, 1838, the honourable Charles Pelham Villiers, 
member for Wolverhampton, in one of the most luminous speeches 
which he or any other member ever delivered on this subject, moved 
that, ‘‘ The House resolve itself into a committee of the whole House 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the Act 9th of George IV., 
c. 60 (the Corn-law of 1828), relating to the importation of foreign 
corn. And I beg to add,” said Mr. Villiers, “that though I am 
friendly toa repeal of the Corn-laws, yet I have thus shaped my motion 
that no person, unless he be a friend to these laws, may find a pretext 
to abstain from supporting it.” The motion was negatived by a large 
majority, but was ably supported by speeches from Sir William Moles- 
worth, Sir Henry Parnell, and other memhers. It was opposed in chief 
by the Marquis of Chandos, now Duke of Buckingham, who made an 
energetic speech in resistance, not in reply ; for the speeches in favour 
of free trade were so full of facts and arguments that they admitted of 
no reply. But the public were not excited; and the speeches were 
soon forgotten—perhaps they were never generally read. 

The first impulse which, after this, excited public feeling on the 
Corn-law, was'one which has never ceased up to the present time to propel 
it on and on to a higher degree of energy and power, was one which, 
in fact, led to the formation of the Anti-Corn-law League. It arose out 
of some meetings held in Manchester and Bolton. Those of Bolton 
demand priority of notice. 

On the 4th of August of that year, 1838, a meeting was convened in 
the theatre of Bolton, by advertisement, to hear a lecture on the Corn- 
law from an aged gentleman, not known in Bolton previously nor since, 
calling himself Dr. Birney. ‘The lecturer broke down, and drew upon 
himself the ridicule of the rougher portion of the audience, mingled 
with the pity of the more generous and refined in feeling. From 
among the latter he found a protector in a young gentleman of good 
education and address, named Paulton. Mr. Paulton stepped upon 
the stage, and begged to be allowed to take the place of the powerless 
Jecturer, who took this opportunity to retreat. The audience was by no 
means satisfied, as they had paid money at the doors for admission ; but 
Mr. Paulton announced that on a future night he would open the theatre 
at his own expense, if they thought that anything he could say would 
be worth coming to listen to, 

Accordingly, on that day week, the 1ith August, the theatre was opened, 
and Mr. Paulton gave his first lecture. It was so well attended, so well 
received, so well reported and amply commented upon by the press, that 
he felt himself justified in addressing the public in the same place a second 
time. On the morning succeeding the second lecture, Dr. Bowring, 
at that time member of parliament for Blackburn, called on Mr. Paulton, 
and stated that, though not acquainted with him personally, they were 
labourers in the same cause—that he was going to attend a meeting of 
his constituents—that he had attended a meeting of a few Corn-law 
repealers in Manchester on the previous evening, who had formed 
themselves into an Anti-corn-law association ; and farther, that they 
had appointed a deputation to proceed to Bolton to invite Mr. 
Paulton to lecture in Manchester. Afier giving this gratifying intelli- 


gence, Dr. Bowring departed ; and, soon after, the deputation spoken | 


of arrived, consisting of Mr. Archibald Prentice, and Mr. John Benja- 
min Smith. Mr, Paulton acceded to their request, and procéeded to 


Manchester, where enthusiastic audiences were convened, and where he | 


the great question of free-trade on its own merits,and not in connection 
with party-politics. Previous to that time party considerations had 
always shelved or smothered this question ; but from that time, with few 
exceptions, its advocates have dissevered it from all other subjects of 
political controversy. 

While Mr. Paulton was lecturing in Manchester, he received an in- 
vitation from Joseph Sturge to visit Birmingham. ‘Thither he went, 
accompanied by Mr. J. B. Smith. A great meeting was held in the 
town-hall, which was attended by the principal manufacturers and 
merchants, and both gentlemen addressed it, and had the satisfaction to 
hear from all sides that they hed made a good impression. From Bir- 
mingham they proceeded to Wolverhampton, Coventry, Liecester, 
Derby, and Nottingham, at all of which large and enthusiastic meetings 
were convened. The public spirit seemed now aroused, or ready to 
rise ; and Mr. J. B. Smith, to take advantage of the symptoms, left Mr. 
Paulton at Derby, posted back to Manchester, and in his capacity of a 
director of the Chamber of Commerce of that town, put a notice of 
motion on the books relative to petitioning Parliament for a total re- 
peal of the Corn-laws. 

The Chamber met to discuss this motion on the 13th of December, 
1838, and was attended by a very large number of its members. There 
were present men of every political party, comprising seven county 
magistrates, the mayor, and eight aldermen, of the borough of Man- 
chester, and including in their number the most extensive manufac- 
turers from all parts of the kingdom—one individual present, giving 
employment to six thousand persons, and another, with his brothers, 
owning thirty steam-engines, whilst six of the assembled capitalists 
could be enumerated whose assessments to the poor-rate averaged 
£2,000 each. These were a body of intelligent and experienced men, 
who declared to the world that theirindustry was decaying beneath the 
rivalry of foreign manufacturers, and that it was their solemn conviction 
that “ this is the commencement of a state of things, which, unless 
arrested by a timely repeal of all protective duties upon the importation 
of corn and other foreign articles of subsistence, must eventually transfer 
our manufacturing industry to other and rival countries.” Such was 
their declaration ; such the spirit of the petition adopted by them for 
presentation to Parliament. : 

It was at this meeting that Mr. Cobden first took that prominent 
place as a decided advocate of Corn-law repeal which he still maintains, 
and has so much improved. He had before distinguished himself as a 
writer and public speaker on commercial economy, and had so far 
cained the confidence of the people of Manchester that he was at this 
time an Alderman of the borough. But other circumstances than his 
talents and extensive knowledge Jed to his distinction at this great 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce. ‘The Chairman of the Chamber, 
George William Wood, vat M.P., was a Whig. The directors were 
Whigs. ‘The whole proceedings of the Chamber had long been_con- 
ducted by a clique, who looked more to the promotion of a political 
party than to the commercial interests of the community around them ; 
or, if they did not sacrifice genera] interests to party spirit from a mere 
love of the Jatter and disregard of the former, which it is not easy to 
believe they as commercial men would, still they had been caught in the 
meshes of a party, and they seemed to be in hopeless bondage ; and not 
only content themselves so to remain, but, like captive elephants, ready 
and willing to seduce others. 

At the meeting, the directors, headed by the chairman, had a ready- 
made petition for the adoption of the members, so framed that it disa- 
greed with the Corn-law as it then stood, but proposed nothing definite, 
leaving all propositions for relief to the discretion of Parliament and 
the Government. A most spirited discussion ensued. Mr. J.B. Smith, 
a retired merchant, a county magistrate, and subsequently chairman of 
the chamber, made one of the most powerful speeches—full of facts and 
arguments—ever delivered before that or any other assembly on such a 
question. He was supported by Mr. Cobden, who brought forward a 
petition embodying arguments for a total and immediate repeal of the 
Corn-laws and all protective duties whatever. This was ably supported 
by Mr. Hyde Greg, Mr. Henry Ashworth, and several other eminent 
manufacturers ; and, as the meeting had been adjourned for a week, the 
greatest excitement prevailed, and many gentlemen, merchants, capi- 
talists, and others, who had not been members of the Chamber pre- 
viously, hastened to become subscribers, that they might lend their 
countenance to the cause of commercial freedom—a cause which had 
now, from the womb of confusion, assumed a definite form, and pro- 
mised an early and a healthful growth. Mr. Cobden’s petition was car- 
ried by a great majority, and from that day the Whig clique, as such, 
was extinguished; and the great cause of free trade, so far as Man+ 
chester was concerned, was redeemed from/the crippling management 
of a crippled party. 

The excitement produced all over the whole kingdom by the discus- 
sion in the Chamber, and by the public lectures which Mr, Paulton, 
and other zealous and able men, in various localities, continued and 
began to give, was taken advantage of, and delegates from all the towns 
were invited to meet the Manchester Anti-Corn-law Association, at a 
banquet on the 2ist of the ensuing month, January, 1839. 

As we shall in a subsequent part of this memoir have to describe at 
some length the characteristics of the Manchester free trade banquets, 
we pass over the first one at present, and hasten, as the delegates assem- 
bled at it did, to London. hey arrived in the Metropolis to promote 
their cause in Parliament, and held meetings at Brown’s Hotel, Palace 
Yard. At one of those meetings the name of the National Anti-Corn- 
Law League was for the first time uttered, and by the deputies then 
present it was ushered into the world. It was the offspring of public 
Opinion on one side, and national distress on the other; its name, as we 
shall see in the next chapter, was an accident. 


POLICE INTELLIGENCE. 


—,—___. 
MANSION HOUSE. 

A SOVEREIGN ReMEDY.—A girl named Sarah Evans was charged:under 
very odd circumstances. A polsceman stated that he saw the defendant, of 
whom he had some slight knowledge, walking along the street crying bitterly. 
She had a sinall packet in her hand, and upon being questioned by the witness 
as to the cause of her grief, she replied that she had poison in the paper, and 
she would soon put an end to her sorrow. With some difliculty the witness 
learned from her that a man who had been in the City police establishment had 
been acquainted with her for some time, and had succecded in borrowing a 
sovereign from her, which she could never prevail upon him to rapay. Al- 
though the cause of her jamentation appeared to be so trivial compared with 
the bitterness of it, the witness believed that she would have carricd her threat 
into execution, and he took her into custody, She repeatedly suid that she was 
determined to get rid of the burden of life when she was locked up, and that if 
she was interrupted in one way she would find out another. The Lord Mayor 
sent for the brothers of the girl, upon finding that she maintained a dogged 
silence on the subject, but after a long conversation with her, they told his 
lordship that they could produce no effect upon her, and that she would hear 
of nothing but the restitution of the money by the borrower. His lordship 
subsequently directed that the person of whom she complained should give some 
explanation. That explanation was a denial of any pecuniary transaction with 
the girl; whereupon his lordship advised her to summon the man she accused 
before the commissioners of requests, who would, no doubt, render her justice. 
With this advice and assurance the young woman appeared to be perfectly 
satisfied, and from the moment she supposed the restitution of the sovereign 
was likely to be accomplished, she appeared to give up all thought of taking 


the fatal draught. 
BOW STREET. 

Posr Orrick RorpBERY.—George Goddard, a young man employed in a 
receiving-house in Moorgate-street, was brought before Mr. Jardine charged 
with stealing a letter containing a sovereign, the property of the Postmaster- 
General. Mr. Peacock conducted the prosecution. Mr. Smith, superintending 
president of the Twopenny Post Office, said, in consequence ot complaints 
being made respecting losses of letters at the Moorgate-street receiving-house, 
on Tuesday last, he made up the letter produced, addressed “ Mrs. Jane Gre- 
gory, St. James’s-square, Bristol,” and inclosed in it a sovereign, which he 
had previously marked. He sealed it and gave it to Mr. Gray soon after eleven 
o’clock. If it was posted in Moorgate-street at twelve o’clock it would have or 
rived at the Twopenny Post Office at half-past twelve o’clock, in the bag with 
other letters. When the bag arrived witness ordered it to be brought to him, and 
he discovered the letterin question was not init. He immediately proceeded to 
Moorgate-street with Mr. Gray and Peck, the constable, and seeing the prisoner, 
he asked if the collection had been sent off, and he replied in the affirmative. 
Witness inquired if he had made up the entire collection, and he replied his 
master (Mr. Mayo) made up the paid letters, and he (prisoner) coliected the 
unpaid, and none remained. He was then searched, and the sovereign and 
letter produced were found in his pocket, which he accounted for by saying 
that he found the letter on the floor, and, fearing Mr. Mayo would be angry, 
he kept it to send it by the next post. Mr. Edward Mayo said the prisoner 
was his shopman, and assisted in the duties of the post-office. On Tuesday he 
was on duty to take any that might be posted between eleven and twelve 
o’clock. If the letter in question was posted at half-past eleven, it should have 


urged on them, as he had urged at Bolton, the necessity of discussing } been forwarded to the General Post-oflice with the other letters at twelve 
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o’clock. The prisoner declined saying anything in his defence, and he was 


fully committed to Newgate for trial. 
UNION-HALL. 

Tuk DuKE OF NORMANDY AGAIN?—The Duke of Normandy was brought 
before Mr. Traill, articles of the peace having been exhibited against him at 
the Surrey Sessions, at the suit of Mr. Thomas Jackson, for threatening his 
life. On that occasion the duke was ordered to find sureties to keep the peace, 
and to give forty-eight hours’ notice of bail. A warrant having been issued 
from this court for his apprehension, he was taken into custody on Saturday, 
and remained locked up at the Camberwell station-house until yesterday 
morning. When bronght before the magistrate the duke complained of the 
hardship of his being arrested so late on the Saturday afternoon as not to give 
him an opportunity of finding the requisite bail. He declared that it was 
done out of malice, as Mr. Jackson well knew that he had no intention of es- 
caping, and that altogether he was treated by the latter individual with unde- 
served severity. Mr. Jackson said that after what transpired at the sessions, 
the police had the carrying the law into effect, and that he was not aware 
when the duke was taken into custody. The defendant here said that he was 
treated with every indignity ; that even in the process that was issued against 
him he was not called by his appropriate name; and here, with peculiar em- 
phasis, he said, ‘I am Charles Louis de Bourbon, Duc de Normandie, the 
legitimate King of France, the son of Louis the XVI. I have been traduced 
and vilified even by a portion of the press of this country, but I know by 
whom it is done—ay, by my political persecutors, whom I defy’ Mr. Traill 
here signified to the defendant that it was requisite he should give 48 hours’ 
notice of the competency of his bail from that day, unless Mr. Jackson was 
satisfied with them. Mr. Jackson having been handed the names of two per- 
sons who offered to become responsible for the defendant, declined to interfere, 
saying that he should leave it in the hands of his attorney, for whom he hav 
sent to consult on the subject. The Duke said, that to show the feelings which 
animated the complainant, that person had only a few days prior to his appli- 
cation at the sessions had him bound under heavy recognizances at this court, 
and although he (defendant) did not see him from that period, yet he adopted 
the present harsh measures, with a view to thrust him into a gaol, from his 
wife and children; that Mr. Jackson had deprived him of everything, had 
taken possession of an invention which he had just brought to perfection ; 
and, as a climax to his harsh proceedings, now only wanted to behold him 
within the walls of a prison. Mr. Jackson disclaimed any vindictive feelings 
against the duke: all that he wanted being to get possession of his house and 
property, and in accomplishing that end he wanted protection from the threats 
of the Duke. The magistrate said that he knew nothing of their transactions; 
but as the complainant refused to accept the bail proposed, the defendant 


must remain in custody. 
WORSHIP-STREET. 

ROBBERY BY “A GENTLEMAN.— William Alexander Grint, the son of a 
naval officer, was finally examined before Mr. Broughton, charged with having 
feloniously abstracted various articles of plate and other property from the 
house of Lady Ann Playter, 2, Graham-place, Dalston. From the evidence ad- 
duced at the former examination, it appeared that the prisoner had been inti- 
mate with Lady Playter from his childhood, and had been a frequent gest at 
her house, where he had always been most hospitably entertained. On ihe 
morning of the 6th instant the prisoner called at the house before her ladysi:ip 
was up, and was shown into the breakfast-parlour, where he said he would wait 
her appearance. One of the servants had occasion soon after to enter the 
apartment, when she discovered that the whole of the breakfast plate, com- 
prising a silver teapot, five teaspoons, a gravy-spoon, and a silver salt-cellar, 
had disappeared, and that the prisoner hac leit the house. A quantity of pro- 
perty belonging to a gentleman named Watson, the husband of her ladyship’s 
granddaughter, was also missing, amongst which was a pair of boots, an in- 
ferior pair belonging to the prisoner having been left in their place. A portion 
of the plate was afterwards traced to a pawnbroker’s in Hackney-road, where 
the prisoner had pledged it for £6, about an hour after the robbery, ‘The pri- 
soner Was apprehended about ten days ago, at the Rovai Hotel, Yarmouth for 
alleged horse-siealing ; but that charge having beea withdrawn, he was detained 
on the present one, an account of the robbery having appeared in the Police 
Gazclte. Police-constable Brannan, N 89, produced u meerschaum pipe, which 
was identified by Mr, Charles Watson as his property. The policeman stated 
that a variety of other property, consisting of a case of surgical instruments, 
some snuft-boxes, &c., had not been recovered. Sarah Combe, a chambermaid 
at the Bull Inn, Aldgate, stated that the prisoner put up at that house on the 
morning of the 6th ult., and brought a bundle with him, from which something 
protruded resembling a piece of plate. On observing that it attracted her no- 
tice, the prisoner said that he had just Come on shore, and the peeple in the 
ship were such sad thieves that he was obliged to carry all his plate about with 
him to ensure its safety. He went away on the following morning, leaving the 
meerschaum pipe, which she delivered to the constable. George Cripps, shop- 
man to Mr. Thompson, a pawnbroker in the Commercial-road, produced five 
teaspoons and a gravy-spoon,Which were identified as Lady Playter’s property 
and which the prisoner had pledged for £2. In answer to a question from the 
magistrate, the policeman who apprehended the prisoner stated that the horse 
which the prisoner in the first instance was charged with Stealing belonged to 
a livery stable-keeper named Croft, of whom he hired it for a day, but he had 
ridden it to Yarmouth, and it was found in the stables of the Royal Hotel. As 
he had not attempted to dispose of it, however, and had sent word to the owner 
that he would keep it some days longer than the time originally stipulated, the 
charge for stealing it could not be maintained. Two gentlemen were introducod 
to the magistrate by Mr. Vine, as friends of the prisoner’s father, one of whom 
intimated that the wretched young man was connected with a family of rank 
and unblemished honour, but that for some time past he had pursued such a 
wild and irregular course of life as induced a suspicion that his intellects were 
disordered. He had been to sea as midshipman on board an Indiaman, and 
since his last voyage had resided at his father’s house, whence he absconded 
himself some days prior to the date of this deplorable transaction, Mr. Brough- 
ton said it was a very painful and remarkable case; but he could not enter into 
the question of the prisoner’s sanity, which must be raised before a jury. It 
was truly lamentable to see a young man of his condition and prospects in 
such a situation; but as no distinctions could be made in such cases, he must 
commit him to Newgate to await his trial. The prisoner, who appeared wholly 
unmoved, was fully committed. 

MARYLEBONE. 

Tue MANAGER AND THE BaAluirr.— Mr. John Maddox, who was de- 
scribed as being the manager of the Princess’s Theatre, Oxford-street, ap- 
peared before Mr. RAWLINSON by virtue of a warrant which had been placed 
in the hands of Hooker, the officer, to answer the charge of having, under the 
following extraordinary circumstances, committed an assault upon Augustine 
Dolley, an officer of the sheriff of Middlesex.—Complainant’s statement was 
this:—On Saturday night last I went to the Princess’s Theatre, in order to 
serve a warrant which was in my possession against Mr. Soanes, whom I 
understood was to be found in the house. I spoke to a porter who was sta- 
tioned at the back entrance in Castle-street, and made him acquainted with the 
name of the person I wished to see, when he told me that Mr. Soanes was in 
the green-room with Mr. Maddox. At my request he went to call him, and 
I followed, and on getting up stairs Mr. Maddox came out and asked me what 
my business was there. I told him I was an officer, and that I hada warrant 
against Mr. Soanes, at the same tine putting the said warrant into his hands, 
in order that he might satisfy himself by reading it, when he immediately 
called me a d——d scoundrel, and said that he would open a trap-door, into 
which he would let me down and keep me there for a week. He also struck 
me twice on the breast and face, and said, “ Now I’ll call my carpenters.” Ho 
did so, when several of them came, and one of them put the question to him 
—“‘Are we authorized ?’ Mr. Maddox answered, “Yes, turn him down and 
break his neck. 1 was then violently pushed down Stairs.—Mr. Maddox: His 
story, sir,'is false from the beginning. _He 1s not to be believed upon his oath,— 
Mr. Rawlinson : You have no right. sir, to make such an assertion as that; it 
is highly improper.—Mr. Maddox (to complainant) :—Did you know me before 
the night you called 2—Complainant : I did not.—Mr. Maddox: Then why did 
you ask for me 2—Complainant : I thought it proper to make mny business 
known to you in the first instance, and I gave you the warrant, which you 
read.—Mr. Maddox : I did no such thing, and I was not aware that you were 
an officer. Mr. Maddox was about to enter into other particulars, when he 
was stopped by Mr. Rawlinson, who told hima it was quite useless to go fur- 
ther into the case at present, and ordered him to put in bail for his appear- 
anee to answer the charge of assault at the Sessions, himself in £40, and two 
sureties in £20 each.—Mr. Maddox then applied for a warrant against the 
complainant, for an alleged assault upon one of his carpenters, but the magis-~ 
trate refused, as matters stood at present, to grant it. . 


es 


Fornassari has been engaged for two years for the Opera Italien 
at Paris, by the agents of that establishment, who were in town to 
witness his debat at the Queen’s theatre. They have engaged to 
pay 8,000 franes for his giving up the engagements for which he 
was in treaty. Grisi, Mario, Lablache, and Brambelli will arrive 
in the course of next week. 

_— The oldest of the French diplomatists, the Chevalier de Gaussens, 
died on Saturday, in Paris, having reached the great age of 96. He 
had filled many important posts ; was minister to the Court of Prussia 
in the reign of Frederick the Great, and at that of Sweden when Ankern 
stroem stabbed King Gustavus If. M.de Gaussens was present at 
the ball when the murder was committed. 

-RTESTAN Wett.—The process of boring for fresh water under the 
Sea is still in operation at the outer head of the Chain Pier, Brighton. 
The workmen have reached 2 depth of about 100 feet, but have not yet 
accomplished the desired object. A small quantity of water has been 
obtained, but it is rather brackish. 

Tur Arcurisuop or Armacu.—The Lord Primate of Ireland has 
been severely indisposed, having {suffered from an attack of gout. His 
Grace was obliged to postpone his official duties in consequence. 

The Marquis of Granby, the Earl of Wilton, and Lord Forester, have 
accepted the stewardship of the Croxton Park races, on the 5th and 6th 
of next month. ‘The Duke of Rutland, and a brilliant party of fashion- 
ables from Belvoir Castle, will honour the meeting with their presence. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

AN AMATEUR oF Works OF ART.— We have reason to know that we are not 
mistaken in our statement. : 

AN ADMIRER is informed that no person of the name of Campbell has any 
connexion, literary or otherwise, with this paper. 

C. C.—These mysterious initials were attached to some very peculiar lines, 
which have this week reached us, from the pen of a poctaster who ts 
ambitious of seeing himself in print. We think that * the fine Italian 
hand” has been seen, before this, tn Annuals and Magazines—i/f so, who 
will deny the existence of editorial charity! People say that we are too 
fastidious in the article Poetry. To justify ourselves we annex the lines by 
C. C., and need only ask, if an editor, with any respect for his orn litc- 
rary character, can fairly do othermise than reject all of this class—or 
gibbet them, as we do here and thus ?— 

See !—o’er the slumbering world the glorious sun! in Heaven’s Majesty 
Drinks up earth’s veiling mists—and throws on all its creative ! rays ; 
All nature wakes! 

The woods to the winds answer, the birds to the woods 

The flowers unfold, and throw around their charm, 

The busy bee begins to hum—and bleating beasts their natural bent pursue 
Echo starts into life—and again goes on the din of wondrous day— 
Again goes on the everlasting interchanging war 

Creations breathe—creations perish. 

Ah—how many now commit self-Murder— 

Prostrating their strength of mind and body—in beds of Iust and sweat— 
Ay their very youth—courling disease—premature age 
Shrunk—diseased—withering—and crumbling form 

Dead to all nature—and all nature dead to the: 

How many now—debauch’d and dizzy brain’d 

Create within themselves—a Gloomy—starless—inglorious night 

And unconscious—of thy heavenly glories—sink like—— 

Not like beasts—for what beast is there— 

That doth not acknowledge thy! coming O Sun! 


F. B. (Salisbury).—The information will be found in “ The Student’s and 
Dispenser’s Manual ;”’ a pocket volume published by Simpkin, Marshail and 
Co., London. It should be in the hands of every medical apprentice, and 
may be called the chemist’s Vade Mecum. 

C. J. H—n.— Declined, with thanks, because our arrangements are already 

made, and will soon be in operation on that point. 

THE INDIAN SKETCHES scarcely possess sufficient interest at present. 
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PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 

With the exception of the debate upon the misconduct of 
the Country Justices (upon which we have commented at some 
length elsewhere), and the Premicr’s apologies for keeping up 
extravagant and uscless expenditure on behalf of Royalty, the 
business in Parliament has been more than usually dull this week. 
The writ for Nottingham was ordered to be issued on Thursday, 
after an attempt on the part of Mr. Cochrane to allow Mr. Walter 
to be a candidate, on the ground that he was wholly unconscious 
of the wholesale bribery committed.—This is rather ‘ too bad,” as 
it was proved (as Mr. Hogg, chairman of the election committee, 
said) “that the acts of bribery at the Nottingham election had 
been the result of an organized system, and executed by agents 
who were members of Mr. WALTER’s central committee.” It is 
worth notice, too, that the motion for suspending the issue of the 
writ, complained of by the Duke of Newcastle as a most intoler- 
able piece of tyranny, was made by the Earl of Lincoln, his 
Grace’s son!—Mr. Ferrand has obtained leave to bring in a bill for 
making compulsory allotments of waste land to the poor. Emi- 
gration is inadequate, and the allotment system would greatly 
relieve the labouring classes, by bringing the waste lands into cul- 
tivation. Ministers have not opposed Mr. Ferrand’s plan, but we 
fear that they will give it very lukewarm support. 


een peecetorets 
WASTING THE PUBLIC MONEY. 

Sir RoBERT PEEL stated, the other evening, in the House of 
Commons, ‘that the QUEEN (whom God preserve!) had deter- 
mined to lay aside all the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, in 
order to form a fund for the support of the PrincE of WALES, 
when he reaches the age when Royalty usually becomes expensive. 
We happen to know what an immense amount of public money 
was lavished on and by the last PRINCE of WALEs, and we were 
delighted to find that the QUEEN had, at last, seen the propriety 
of being economic with respect to the moneys belonging to her 
“son and heir.” 

It has been said, by competent authority, that “ promises, like 
pie-crusts, are made to be broken.” On a sudden, the Globe of 
Tuesday annihilated all the hopes we had formed about royal 
savings. That well-informed journal had this paragraph :— 


“Tie Prince or Watrs.—It is generally rumoured in the Court 
circles, that a separate establishment will shortly be formed for his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. There is every reason to believe 
a number of domestics will be selected for the young Prince not in any 
way connected with her Majesty’s household.” 


If this be true, Parliament undoubtedly should interfere. It is 
the very sublime of absurdity to think of “a separate establish- 
ment,” for an infant of some fourteen months. What does the 
child want of such a thing? Let him have a couple of nursery- 
maids to take care that he is kept clean and tidy, and a small 
“ tiger” to draw him about in a little carriage, or hold him on his 
hobby-horse, and more he need not have. The people are starving, 
and the PRINCE of WALES, a squalling baby, yet in arms, is to 
have “a separate establishment.” Seriously, any such thing, if 
actually carried into effect, would deserve the most decided 
censure from the public. Has not the QuEEN one real friend, 
who will honestly tell her how wrong such an expenditure 


would be just now ? 
——— ooo 


ANTI-CORN-LAW PROGRESS. 

The public will be delighted to learn that the Anti-Corn-law 
Movement has extended to Ireland. A Belfast paper (the Northern 
Whig) informs us that, last Monday, “pursuant to a requisition 
numerously and respectably signed, 2 meeting of the inhabitants 
of Newtownards, was held for the purpose of taking into consi- 
deration the propriety of petitioning arliament for the total and 
immediate repeal of the Corn-laws. Notwithstanding the extreme 
severity of the day, the yard was densely crowded, not less than 
seven hundred individuals being present.” Able speeches were made 
by Messrs. Joun M‘KIrTRIcK, JEFFREY, O'NEILL, WALLACE, 
BALD, Donstn, and Dr. Ross. A most powerfnl address was 
delivered by Mr. M‘KEAN. Now, that popular feeling is 
thoroughly awake in the North of Ireland, we may expect to hear 


of its triumphant progress from the Giant’s Causeway to Cape 
Clear. 
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In England and Scotland the good cause gains ground every 
day. The League meetings, at Drury-lane theatre, have greatly 
contributed to interest the publie in the great questions of cheap 
bread and Free Trade. Mr. Cobden’s speech, on Wednesday 
evening, which will be found in another column, will most amply 
reward perusal; it is earnest, eloquent, and argumentative. 

We this week commence a series of articles giving the history 
of the rise and progress of the League. They are from the pen 
of a distinguished political writer, perfectly well informed upon 
this subject. 


THE DUKE AMD JOHN WALTER. 


We do not mean the Duke, but simply his Grace of NEw- 
CASTLE, the ex-Lord-Lieutenant of Notts, and formerly pretty 


well known for his famous borough inquiry, “Can not I do what 


I like with my own?” He has turned sympathiser—not exactly 
like the Yankee bordcrers in the late Canadian revolt—but with no 


less a personage than Joun WALTER, of the Times. It is well 
known that the said WALTER has been unseated for bribery (“ by 
his agents”) at Nottingham, and the Lord of Clumber writes 
him a long letter of condolence, on that melancholy event, in 


which he clearly gives a side-blow at Providence for having 
allowed WALTER to be “ill-used, unfortunate, and perseeuted.” 
He adds—what no one would otherwise have guessed—that Not- 
tingham owes WALTER “a debt of gratitude foramended proceed- 
ings, a better tone and feeling, and, consequently, a much im- 
proved character.” What an awful place must Nottingham have 
been, if the ‘much improved character” of WALTER-ite bribery 
is to be hailed as a source of ducal congratulation ! 

WALTER, taken quite off his legs, at the bare idea of getting 
areal letter from a real Duke (such as he is), writes a reply, 
which must have astonished his lordly correspondent, — openly 
declaring that his Grace’s station as Peer of the realm has pre- 
cluded him from any interference in the late elections at Not- 
tingham. Oh, dear! Innocent Jonn WALTER!! Peers never 
interfere in elections!!! 

WALTER’s reply, we dare say, was written for him by one of 
the editors of the Z'imes—perhaps by the very gentleman who, 
some thirteen years ago, bitterly satirised the Duke for his 
borough-mongering tyranny. Be that as it may, the Duke is the 
most forgiving of mortals, to pass over the wholesale abuse of the 
Times, in other days, and write a letter of condolence to its 
proprietor. Let them lament together:—the Duke can say that, 
but for the Reform Bill, he should have had a rotten-borough at 
WALTER’S command; and WALTER may reply that, had he known 
to what Reform would have led, the Times should have ratted in 
1838, instead of 1834. 


LETTERS TO GREAT PEOPLE, No. 2. 
——————_ 
TO SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART. 


S1r,—You have every claim to be considered one of the “ Great 
People,” if not on account of eminent talent, at least on account 
of eminent station. You have achieved the object of a public 
mam’s highest ambition, and fill a distinguished place in the 
world’s eye,—yet, methinks, yours are barren honours, after all. 
The public do not supply you with 


“« Love, honour, and obedicnce,—troops of friends,” 


and the Queen, upon whom circumstances have forced you, 
does not now think it worth her while to maintain even the shew 
of friendship towards you. At this moment, Sir RonERT PEEL 
is decidedly the most unpopular statesman in England. The peo- 
ple blame you for depriving them of that Free Trade with the 
world which would give them full and profitable employment— 
the Court dislike you, because they look on the cotton-spinner’s 
son as a mere parvénu,—the Aristocracy despise you, because you 


are a man of yesterday, yet with the same high pretensions as if 


“ all the blood of all the Howards” ran in your veins,—the Whigs 
hate you because you have ejected them from office,—the Tories 
do not. trust you, because you played the part of a political Judas 
to them in 1829,—and the very farmers in whose favour you 
nominally carried your unhappy Corn Law, drink confusion to you 
and your measures over their ale, at their market-day ordinaary. 
If Mr. O’CoNNELL be “ the best-abused man” in the empire, you, 
Sir Robert, are, without exception, the most distrusted, despised, 
and disliked. 

It has been boasted, I know, by the Duke of WELLINGTON— 
and I believe by yourself also—that your uprise as a public man 
shews how merit can arrive at high station in this country. The 
boast, whoever made it, has litile foundation in fact, as far as you 
are concerned. It is quite true that you are a cotton-spinner's 
son, but, had he been a poor man, where and what would you 
have been? Your father had the luck, by enterprise and industry, 
to amass an immense fortune, and it cost him a comparative trifle 
to put you into Parliament, for the borough of Cashell, in 1809, a 
short time after you were of age. This was the first step,—the 
ereatest difficulty was overcome. At the University, your career 
had been more than usually distinguished, for, making the most of 
your education at Harrow, you took a double first-class degree at 
Oxford,—not granted except to the highest proficiency In classics 
and mathematies. Thus you entered Parliament, preceded by 
that particular reputation for snecessful scholarship, which, in 
former days, invariably got a man favour in the eyes of the Lower- 
House members. You entered Parliament—you were heir to a 
million of money,—and even if you had been a fool (which no one 
can impute to yon) office was within your grasp, if you pleased, 
provided your politics took a particular bent. 

It is clear that your natural position should have been for and 
with the people. Your birth, your sympathies, your position, ap- 
peared to mark you out for one of the leaders of the people. But 
you hankered after the aristocracy ; you had an itch for rabbing 
your skirts to the quality; you valued the Noble’s smile above the 
Peasant’s blessing, and you quitted the ranks of the people. You 
deserted the cause of those from whom your own father had sprung ; 
and you, who might have been your country’s pride, as a popular 
leader, battling for the struggling rights of the many against the 
usurping might of the few, turned away from them to join their natu- 
ral enemies. Do you not sometimes regret that you did so abandon 
your “order,” and join the ranks of the oligarchy ?- What a great 
man you might have been !—alas, Sir Roper, how far from great- 
ness are you now! 


In 1809 you entered Parliament as representative—by purchase, 


from the PENNEFATHER family—of the snug pocket-borough of 


Cashell, At that time there yet lingered a few of the great men 
of an earlier day—SmuriDan, with his sparkling wit; TIERNEY, 
with his quiet. sarcasm; Wiinerrorcr, with his real philan- 
thropy and affected saintedness; WINDHAM, with his thorough 


English feeling ; and WHITBREAD, with his honesty. Among the 
great men of that day were—CANNING, HuUSKisson, GRATTAN, 
CASTLEREAGH, and Burpett. Of the rising men the most 
eminent were—CRroxkER, CHARLES GRANT, Lord HENRY PrtTry, 
and FRANcIsS Horner; while, much about the same time that 
you entered Parliament, BRoUGHAM, PALMERSTON, and FRED. 
RopwInson made their appearance on the same scene. 

Wel! do I remember how, on the 23rd of January, 1810—before 
you had completed your twenty-second year—you were selected 
to second that annual piece of humbug, the Address, in reply to 
the royal speech, GxonrGE TrEeRNEY told me, the next day, that 
you had made a plausible speech ;—how little did he or I foresce 
that the epithet should stick to you, like a burr, and that, some 
thirty years after, the RoBERT PEEL of that day should be known 
as the Sir Ronert PLAusIBLE of this! 

SPENCER PERCIVAL saw that you were a laborious, plodding, 
and well-informed young man, and made you Under Colonial Se- 
eretary. On his death, in 1812, Lord Livurroor elevated you to 
the Chief Sceretaryship of Ireland, under the Duke of Rrcumonp, 
which you filled until 1819, and in which you managed to become 
notorious by three things:—You became such a partisan of the 
Orange faction, as to obtain the soubriquet of “ ORANGR PERL ;” 
you contrived to enter into a personal squabble with O’CONNELL, 
which led toa challenge, but no duel; you established that army 
of policemen who to this hour are called “ PEELERS” by the Irish, 
over whom they rough-ride. 

In 1817 your ultra-Protestant fanaticism procured you the 
honour of being chosen by the bigots of Oxford University as their 
representative in Parliament. In 1819, you meddled with the 
Currency, and made two holes, like the gypsey tinkers, while 
mending one. In 1822, on the resignation of Viscount SrpMourti, 
you became Home Seerctary, and then commenced your pedling 
reforms of the law, which really did little, though they were boasted 
of as wonders. 

From 1809 until 1829, period of twenty years, the bitterest 
opponent of Catholic Emancipation was Mr. PEEL. When CAn- 
NING became Premier, you resigned office, on the express ground 
of his having a desire to grant Emancipation. In less than two 
years from that time you actually brought forward the Catholic Re- 
lief Bill! Oxford indignantly rejected her recreant son, Bat the bill 
was passed, and one point about it is worthy of notice—yow intro- 
duced a retrospective clause, by which your old opponent O’Con- 
NELL was compelled to be re-elected for Clare, instead of taking 
his seat, on his election in June, 1828. This showed the littleness 
of your mind in a remarkable manner. 

In 1830 the Whigs turned ‘the Duke” and yourself out of 
office. Parliamentary Reform wes introduced, and resisted to 
the last by you. The measure passed, and you organized an Op- 
position, which gradually rose into a very powerful party. In 
1834, when you came from Rome to furm a Cabinet, you put forth 
powers for which few had given youcredit. You introduced some, 
and promised more, measures of Reform. But the tide set in 
strongly against you; and, in April, 1835, your administration fell 
to pieces. Untaught by reverses, the W higs did little for the peo- 
ple on their return to power, and a ministerial break-up was only 
prevented by the accession of the present sovereign, in June, 1837. 
The casy, gentlemanly manners of Lord MELBoURNE made him a 
favourite at Court, and I believe that history will record him as 
the first British Premier who, as the pet of the Palace drawing- 
room, retained office wholly and solely because the Sovereign had 
got used to his pleasant, gossipping chit-chat, and dreaded the 
idea of losing his society! May, 1839, arrived, and a Miuisterial 
turn-out was rendered necessary by the defeat of the Executive 
upon the Jamaica question. You were empowered to form an 
Administration, and, having done so, cleverly contrived to put an 
extinguisher upon it by quarreling with the Queen about the ap- 
pointments of chamber-maids and waiting-women. Aye, Sir 
RoBent, for once it was “ Check-mate by the Queen !” 

At length the happy day came when the Whigs really went out, 
and you actually came into office. Much was to be done; for, 
truth to say—partly from Whig carelessness and partly from the 
obstructions thrown in their way by the Yories—public matters 
were in a very bad way indeed. You declined stating what you 
should do. The patient public waited six months for your pre- 
scription. Itcame at length. The best part—that of revising the 
eustoms’ duties—you filched, wholesale, from the W higs ; the 
worst part, perpetuating the folly of the sliding-scale of corn 
duties and corn prices, was entirely your own. | To crown all, there 
was an income-tax, the peculiar beauty of which is, that it makes 
nv distinction between the unvarying income of the capitalist and 
the ever-shifting income of the professional man, and all whose 
bread depends upon their own exertions. The inquisitorial nature 
of that impost, draws down “curses not loud but deep” upon your 
head, Sir RoBERT. 

The present session, in which after two months, we sce nothing 
done, has exhibited you in a new character. Sir, you should have 
taken to the stage, years ago. “ Steady John Cooper” (as the most 
economic of all actors is called) has not a tenth of your ability. 
You would have done Joseph Surface to the life—a little too 
plausible, perhaps—and your affected indignation in the Cobden 
affair shews how sweetly you would have sustained the part of 
The Angry Boy, in “The Alchemist.” Clever was the attempt 
to fix upon Mr, CoznpENn words which he did not use, and 
meaning which he never dreamt of. But it was only an attempt, 
thanks to the “ pluck ” of him whom you attacked. You fancied 
that Mr. Conpen was to be frowned down or laughed down, and 
you found that opposition made him only more firm, He was un- 
dismayed by your own pretended anger, and by the noise of your 
Treasury follower. He repeated, that if your measures caused evil 
in the country, upon you, as head of the Administration, must rest 
the responsibility of whatever excesscs ill-government might irri- 
tate the people into. Do you mean to say that you are not a 
“responsible” Minister? Why, sir, if you do, it is clear that you 
know little of the British Constitution. ‘ The King can do no 
wrong,” and, therefore, if wrong be done, his Ministers are the 
* responsible ” parties. 

Your own party, Sir Ronert, actually fear, while they obey 
you. Ours admit your power and your talent (such as it is, for it 
has been much over-rated), and await the time when you will 
coolly turn round and make a merit of repealing the accursed 
Corn-law. This you will one day certainly do; but it is your ill- 
fortune ever to be too late in your concesssions. When an organ- 
ised change in the representative body has been demanded by the 
people, we shall find you repealing the Corn-tax. A man of genius 
leads public opinion—a man of second-rate ability follows in its 
wake. You never lead—you follow public opinion, and at a snail’s 
pace! 

The end I ean foresee. You will one day hide your head in a 
coronet, and join the congenial dulness which forms the moral at- 
mosphere of the House of Lords. There, you will probably re- 
lapse into an out-and-out Tory, sport on your person even more 
gold chains and trinkets than you now exhibit, and flatter yourself 
that you have been a great man in your day. 

I shall not be so unjust as to deny you some merit. You have 
done many kind and even generous things for literary men, and 
you have ever been the kind patron of British Art. Would that 
all with your ample means had equal taste and liberality ! 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient seryant, 
O. P. Q, 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 
i 
TATTERSALL’S—THURSDAY. 


If the actual amount of business transacted yesterday afternoon on 
the Derby was less than on Monday, it was, in some respects equally 
important. Its extent, and the effect produced on the prices, will be 
better explained by a selection of the engagements than by any remarks 
we can offer. 750 to 100 agst A British Yeoman; 16 to 1, three or 
four times, and afterwards 15 to 1, agst Maccabeus ; 20 to 1, in two or 
three places, agst Murat ; 20 to 1, taken to a large amount, agst Cother- 
stone; 20 to i each agst Napier and Gaper, taken freely ; 40 to I, to 
about £150, agst Gamecock ; 50 to 1, to a score, and 45 to 1 to nearly 
£100, agst the Mercy colt: 1,000 to 20, three or four times, agst ‘True- 
boy ; 1,000 to 15 and 2,000 to 25 agst Humbug, &ec. Of this select 
few, Cotherstone, Gaper, and Napier were the lions. Offers to lay 25 
to 1 each agst Aristides, Winesour, the Languish colt, and Amorino. 

For the Chester cup, Marshal Soult was backed freely at 9 to 1; the 
other betting was flat and uninteresting. We subjoin the averages at 
the close :— 

CHESTER CUP. 


9 to 1 agst Lord Chesterfield’s Marshal Soult (taken freely) 
12 to 1 — Mr. Isaac Day’s Marius 
13 to 1 — Mr. Lovesey’s The Corsair (taken) 
14to 1 — Mr. Plummer’s Alice Hawthorn (taken) 
15to 1 — Mr, Wormald’s Millepede (taken) 
16 to 1 — Sir W. Stanley’s Forester 
20 to 1 — Mr. Goodman’s Reaction 


TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS STAKE. 
5to 1 agst Colonel Peel’s Murat (taken) 
500 to 50 agst Murat winning this and the Column Stakes. 


DERBY. 


7k to 1 agst Mr. Blakelock’s A British Yeoman 
15 to 1 — Mr. Goodman’s Maccabeus 
20 to 1 — Mr. Bowes’ Cotherstone (taken freely) 
20 to 1 — Colonel Peel’s Murat (taken) 
25 to 1 — Mr. Bell’s Winesour 
25 to 1 — Lord Westminster’s Languish colt 
25to 1 — Sir George Heathcote’s Amorino 
25 to 1 — Lord Eglinton’s Aristides 
30 to 1 — Col. Anson’s Napier (taken freely) 
30to 1 — Lord George Bentinck’s Gaper (taken freely) 
40to 1 — Mr.T.Taylor’s Gamecock (taken) 
45 to 1 — Lord Orford’s Mercy colt (taken) 
45to 1 — Mr. Griffiths’ Newcourt (taken) 
45 to 1 — Duke of Richmond’s Cornopean (taken) 
50 to 1 — Mr. D. Cook’s Trueboy 
50 to Ll — Colonel Peel’s St. Valentine 
2000 to 25 — Mr. Ford’s Humbug 
1000 to 10 — Lord Exeter’s Lucetta colt (taken) 
700to100 — Cotherstone, Aristides, and Languish colt (taken) 
OAKS. 
5 to 1 agst Lord Westminster’s Maria Day 
15to 1 — Colonel Cradock’s Peggy (taken) 
15 to 1 — Mr. Price’s The Lily (taken) 
25 to 1 — Mr. Lumley named The Fairy (taken) 
25to | Duke of Grafton’s Memoir (taken) 


THE AERIAL STEAM CARRIAGE. 

This wonderful testimony to the inventive powers and vast me- 
chanical skill that characterise the nineteenth century has, at 
last, appeared to satisfy the incredulous and the curious that the 
project, absurd as it first seemed, was not at least a mere 
chimera existing alone in the artist’s imagination. Conceiving 
that a brief summary of the previous attempts that have been 
made in various ages to navigate the air, will not be without 
interest at the present time, we shall, before entering into a de~- 
scription of this recent invention, glance at the former contrivances 
used, or attempted to have been used, for the same purpose. In 
doing so, it is not intended to fatigue the reader with a dry and 
uninteresting detail, of-the history of aérostation ; we have culled 
the flowers of the art, and here present them in a bouquet of our 
own composing. 

The first person that seems to have formed a just idea of the 
principle on which an aérial machine could be constructed, was 
Albert, of Saxony, a monk of St. Augustin, who lived in the 
fourteenth century, and who wrote a learned commentary on the 
physical works of Aristotle. Ie seems to have been perfectly 
cognisant of the principle on which Montgolfier afterwards con~- 
structed his balloons, but lacked the means, or perhaps the incli- 
nation, to carry out his theories into practice. The next most 
noted and elaborate scheme for navigating the air, was proposed 
by the Jesuit, Francis Lana, in a book written in “ choice Italian,” 
about the year 1673. His project was to procure four copper 
balls of very large dimensions, yet so extremely thin that after the 
air had been extracted, they should become in a considerable 
degree specifically lighter than the surrounding medium. These 
four balls he thought would, therefore, rise together into the atmos- 
phere with a combined force of 1,220 pounds, which the projector 
deemed sufficient to transport a boat completely furnished with 
masts, sails, oars, and rudders, and carrying several passengers, 
from place to place. To extract the air from their cavities, the 
method proposed was to procure a Torricellian vacuum, by connect- 
ing each globe, fitted with a stop-cock, to a tube at least 35 feet 
long; the whole being filled with pure water, and raised gently 
into a vertical position, the mass of liquid exceeding the pressure 
of the atmosphere, would flow out and subside, leaving a vacuum 
behind. There appeared to this sanguine Jesuit no very great 
difficulty in directing and impelling the aérial bark ; but the chief 
obstacle to be overcome he declared to be the hazard of being 
wrecked in the air from sudden and vehement tempests. Yet what 
alarmed, perhaps, most of all, the insinuating Jesuit, was the 
danger that would result from the successful practice of the art 
of aéronautics to the existence of civil government and all present 
human institutions; ‘‘ For,” says he, “no walls or fortifications 
could then protect citics, which might be completely subdued or 
destroyed without having the power to make any sort of resist- 
ance, by a mere handful of daring assailants, who should rain down 
fire and conflagration from the clouds.” These chimerical fears 
were, however, as it was afterwards proved, created most unneces- 
sarily ; for the projection not being feasible, soon fell into disrepute. 

The next plan for navigating the air was propounded in 1755, by 
one Joseph Galien, a Dominican friar and professor of philosophy 
tn the Papal University of Avignon. This visionary proposed to 
collect the fine diffuse air of the higherregions where hail is formed 
above the summits of the loftiest mountains, and to inclose it in a 
hag of a cubical shape and of the most extravagant dimensions, 
extending more than a mile every way, and composed of the thickest 
and strongest sail-cloth. With such a vast machine, rivalling in 
boldness and far exceeding in magnitude the ark of Noah, it would 
be possible, he thought, to transport a whole army, and all their 
ammunition and accoutrements besides. A scheme like this, how- 
ever, so manifestly chimerical, and involving besides the erroneous 
supposition that the air of the upper regions is thinner and more 
elastic than the air below, was never a general favourite, and we 
find accordingly it was not even subjected to experiment. In an 
old Spanish work, one copy of which only is extant, there is made 
mention of an aérial machine for navigating the air, to be patented 
in Portugal, by a friar called Bartholemew Lawrence de Gusman. 
The drawing represents a vessel somewhat in the shape of a bird, 
and the description says that it contained several tubes through 
which the wind was to pass, in order to swell a kind of sail, and 
that this was to navigate the machine. The ascending power seems 
to have been gained from a yast number of bellows worked by 
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machinery, and concealed within the body of the machine. To a 
sort of canopy spread over the vessel, several pieces of amber were 
attached, which were intended to pull up the lower part of the 
machine. These, with chains of magnets dispersed in various 
places, formed the motive power; but history is silent as to its 
ultimate fate. From this period there is a blank in the history of 
aérostation until about the year 1724, when we find an advertise- 
ment in the newspapers of that period, directing attention to an ex- 
traordinary aérial machine, designated the “ Flying Dolphin,” which 
was to take its first flight into the air from the fields at Canonbury, 
near Islington. Here it remained on exhibition for several weeks, 
and a few attempts were made to raise it into the atmosphere, 
one of which actually succeeded, for the fish swam majesti- 
cally through the air to the extent of about a quarter of a 
mile, but the ropes giving way the guiding line was dis- 
engaged, and the whole affair fell to the ground with con- 
siderable velocity. ‘The motive power employed, it is conjectured, 
was common coal-gas; but though several future efforts were 
made to ensure its ascent, they all proved unsuccessful. The fins 
were to be employed for the preservation of its equilibrium and 
the tail was to be used aga kind of rudder; but as in this stage 
of the art no idea of the resisting power of the atmosphere ever 
occurred to disturb the dreams of these speculating enthusiasts, 
the practice was generally found at direct variance with the pre- 
existing theory. 

From an old print of this stupendous and unwieldy contrivance 
we are enabled to subjoin the annexed sketch. 


TER * FLYING DOLPHIN.” 


The next grand step towards the improvement of the aéronautic 
art, was the simple yet ingenious discovery made by the two bro- 
thers, Montgolfier, at Annonay, where they had a paper manu- 
factory. 


THE MONTGOLIIER RALLOON. 


The two Montgolfiers, as it is well known, were the first to 
sueceed in sending an inanimate body into the atmosphere, and 


BAN 


RORERTS’S BALLOON. 


causing it to be suspended in mid-air. The manner in which these 
experiments were made, by burning chopped straw and wool in 
order to rarify the air in the body of the balloon, is too well known 
to need repetition. The first ascent took place on the 5th of June, 
1783, on their own "grounds at Annonay; and this creating a fer- 
ment in the scientific world, a second successful experiment was 
made in the month following at Paris, when M. Pilatre de Rozier, 
the first man who ever ascended in a balloon, rose with the Mont- 
golficr to an altitude of 400 fect. Dazzled with the success which 
attended these trials, aeronauts now made their appearance in every 
part of France and England. Messrs. Charles and Roberts were 
the next adventurers; then M. Lunardi; and to these soon fol- 
lowed M. Blanchard, who was the first to use oars attached to the 
car of the balloon, with the idea of impelling the machine by these 
means. Hydrogen—or as it was then styled inflammable-gas— 
began now also to be used as a substitute for rarified air; and lest 
this gas should cause the balloon to burst, M. Blanchard contrived 


to affix a parachute to the car, which might be detached in case of 


necessity. This ingenious foreigner made 36 voyages through the 
air, the most famous of which was the one wherein he crossed the 


English Channel, 7th January, 1780. 


BLANCHARD’S BALLOON, 


In returning the compliment, Messrs. Rozier and Romaine lost 
their lives, for the balluon by some means caught fire, and the un- 
fortunate voyagers were crushed by the fall. The first: balloon 
seen in England, was the one constructed by Count Lembeceari, 
which that skilful Italian intended should be used as the means 
of transport: for Government spies ; the legislature, however, dis- 
countenaneed the idea, and it was shortly after abandoned alto- 
gether. The remaining features of our sketch may be briefly 
disposed of. Parachutes were made the subject “of repeated 
experiments. Garnerin flang himself, by their aid, several times 
from his ear, and alighted as frequently in safety. In 1804, Guy 
Lussae and Biot, two enterprising French philosophers, ascended 
from the environs of Paris to the greatest altitude then attained 
for the purpose of making some experimental researches in natural 
philosophy, and to these gentlemen are we, even now, chiefly in- 
debted for our knowledge of atmospherical influences. In late 
years the ascent of a balloon has become so common as scarcely 
to excite wonder or create attention. The memorable aérial voy- 
age on the 7th of November, 1856, when Messrs. Green, Holland, 


and Monck Mason ascended from Vauxhall Gardens at half-past 
one in the afternoon of one day, and arrived at Weilburg in the 
Duchy of Nassau by seven o’clock on the morning of the next, 
may be classed amongst the most extraordinary feats of this nature 
ever performed. Mr, Green has himself made nearly five hundred 
ascents, and though several times placed in situations of the most 
imminent danger no accident of a serious nature has ever yet 
occurred. Sueh is a summary of the most prominent features 
which the art of aérostation has yet presented, and now we find 
ourselves about to give a description of a machine to which the 
wildest dreams of the alechymists of the middle ages can scarcely 
afford a parallel. 


THE NEW AERIAL STEAM CARRIAGE. 
When it was announced some time ago, by the ordinary monthly lists 
of patents granted, that Mr. Henson had invented a machine capable of 
conveying despatches and passengers through the air, the general im- 
pression was, that some moody and enthusiastic projector was about to 
exhibit the produce of his day dreams. Our readers may, therefore, 
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of hollow inverted truncated cones, arranged above and around the fur- 
nace ; they are about fifty in number, and large enough to afford 100 
square feet of evaporating surface, of which half is exposed to radiating 
heat. ‘he condenser is an assemblage of small pipes exposed to the 
stream of air produced by the flight of the machine. Tt is found to pro~ 
duce a vacuum of from 5lb to 8lb to the square inch, The steam is 
employed in two cylinders, and is cut off at one-fourth of the stroke. 
Our engineering readers will be able to gather from these particulars, 
that the steam-engine is of about 90-horse power, supposing the evapo- 
rating power of the boiler to be equal, foot for foot, to that of the locomo- 
tive steam-engine. Less certain is the determination of the resistance to be 
overcome, Mechanical science is notoriously defective in all that relates 
to the oblique impact of solids and fluids, and is particularly so on the 
points involved in this subject. Experiments do not supply the lack of 
sound theory; for, not only has their purpose been to ascertain 
the effects of large angles of impact to the neglect of the smaller 
ones here concerned, but the objects of the experimenters (Robins, 
Hutton, Borda, &e.) have always required the determination of the 
resistance in the direction of the moving body to the neglect of that 
which is perpendicular to that direction ; while here their effects are so 
intimately connected that one cannot be determined without first know- 
ing the other; and of that which is to be first known—viz., that which 
supports the vehicle, we have no information on which the smallest 
reliance can be placed. Mr. Henson, we understand, has formed his 
conclusions from the best observation he could make on the flight of 
birds, and we think he has done wisely. We are informed, however, 
that the resources of mechanical art are by no means exhausted by the 
present construction of Mr. Henson’s engine, and that recent inventions 
are available by which its power may be doubled with little increase of 
weight. The arca of the sustaining surface will be, we understand, not 
less than 4,500 square feet ; the weight to be sustained, including the 
carriage and its total burden, is estimated at 3,0001b. The load is said 
to be considerably less per square foot than that of many birds. It may 
assist the conceptions of our non-mechanical readers, to add that the 
general appearance of the machine is that of a gigantic bird with sta- 
tionary wings; that the mechanical principles concerned in its support 
are strongly exemplified in the case of a kite ; and that 1ts progress is 
maintained by an application of power like that which propels a steam- 
boat. In the operations of nature, particularly in the flight of birds, 
will be found many striking illustrations of the principles on which the 
inventor has proceeded. Whatever may be the immediate issue of the 


present attempt, we think it is impossible not to award to the inventor 


the highest credit due to the removal of the great difficulties which have 
hitherto defeated all similar inventions ; nor do we doubt, that in fol- 
lowing out the path he has opened, complete success will eventually 
be obtained : whether that success will be, as we wish, early and entire, 
or whether it will be delayed and gradual, depends on the facts as to 
oblique pneumatic resistance, which have yet to be ascertained. It is, 
however, high time to begin to consider in the spirit of careful inquiry, 
and cheerful hope, what will be the changes, commercial, social, and 


political, which the possession of this new-born power will necessarily 
bring about. 


be somewhat surprised to learn that this is, in truth, no visionary scheme, | to describe the machine itself, and its mode of flight. Its car, enclosed 
but a design of very scientific conception, carefully and perseveringly } on all sides, and containing the passengers, managers, burden, and 
wrought out, It would, perhaps, be too much to affirm (what yet we steam-engine, is suspended to the middle of a framework, which is so 
cannot deny) that the machine in its present state will certainly succeed ; constructed as to combine great strength with extreme lightness, and is 
ich can be said is, that the inventor has most skilfully | covered with any woven texture which is moderately light and close. 


but the least whic 

removed difficulties which have hitherto debarred us the possession of | This main frame or expanded surface, which is 150 feet long by 30 feet 

the long-coveted faculty of flight, and has made its eventual, perhaps | wide, serves in the most important respects as wings 3 yet it is perfectly 
through the air 


early, attainment a matter of little less than certainty, All former at- jointless and without vibratory motion. It advances 
tempts of this kind have failed through the want of a source of power with one of its long sides foremost and a little elevated. ‘To the middle 
whose energy bore a sufficiently high ratio to the weight of the requisite of the other long side is joined the tail, of fifty feet in length, beneath 
machinery. Could this source of power have been found, there wasin- | which is the rudder. These important appendages effectually control 
genuity enough to turn it to the desired account. Mr. Henson, in over- | the flight as to elevation and direction, and are governed by cords pro- 
coming the difficulty, has first divided it. To set a machine going, and ceeding from the car. Situated at the back edge of the main frame are 
bring it up to a given velocity, is one thing ; to maintain that velocity | two sets of vanes or propellers, of 20 feet in diameter, driven by the 
against opposing forces 18 another. Now, in the case before us, the | steam-engine. We have already said that the velocity of the machine 
power necessary for starting is much greater than that required for | is imparted at its starting. ‘This is effected by its being made to descend 
maintaming the flight. Mr. Henson, therefore, starts his aerial car- | an inclined plane. During the descent the covering of the wings is 
riage by means of an apparatus w hich he does not carry with him, | reefed, but before the machine reaches the bottom that covering is 
and then embarks only the smaller power and lighter machinery, which | rapidly spread. By this time the velocity acquired by the descent is so 
are sufficient for keeping up the original velocity. But even this happy | great that the resistence produced by the oblique impact of the sloping 
device would not have succeeded if the inventor had not also effected an under surface of the wings on the air is sufficient to sustain the entire 
extraordinary reduction 1n the weight of his steam-engine. Our en- | weight of the machine, just as a brisk wind upholds 2 kite. But while 
gineering readers will be somewhat surprised to learn that the engine of { the pneumatic resistanee thus procured by the velocity prevents the 
twenty horses’ power now In preparation for the avrial carriage weighs, | falling of the carriage, it opposes also its forward flight. ‘To overcome 
with its condenser and requisite water, but 6001b. ‘T'o the united effect this latter and smaller resistance is the office of the steam-engine. The 
of these different branches of this important invention must we attribute | chief peculiarities of this important member of the carriage are the re- 
our present prospect of making our paths in the air. We proceed now | spective constructions of its boiler and condenser. ‘Ihe former consists 
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NEW CHAPEL ROYAL. 


The ceremony of consecrating the new Chapel Royal, Buckingham 
Palace, took place on Saturday, the Archbishop of Canterbury officiat- 
ing. 

“At half-past eleven o’clock the Bishop of London arrived at the 
Palace in his episcopal robes, and was shortly followed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, also in his robes, attended by his chaplain. 

At twelve o’clock the Queen and Prince Albert entered the royal 
closet, accompanied by the Duchess of Kent. In attendance were the 
Duchess of Buccleuch, mistress of the robes ; the Countess of Charle- 
mont, lady in waiting; Hon. Misses Murray and Lister, maids of 
honour in waiting; Lady Fanny Howard, lady in waiting on the Du- 
chess of Kent; the Lord Steward; the Lord Chamberlain; the 
Master of the Horse ; Viscount Sydney, lord in waiting ; the Master of 
the Household ; Captain Duncombe, groom in waiting ; Colonel Buck- 
ley and Sir Edward Bowater, equerries in waiting on her Majesty and 
the Prince; and the Rev. Mr. Vane, deputy clerk of the closet in 
waiting. 

The pews in the side aisles of the chapel were filled with company, 
consisting of the lords and ladies in waiting, and the ladies of the prin- 
cipal officers of the househould. Among those present were the Duke 
and Duchess of Norfolk, the Countess Delawar, and the Ladies Eliza- 
beth and Mary West, the Earl of Lincoln, chief commissioner of her 
Majesty’s woods and forests, the Countess of Jersey and Lady Clemen- 
tina Villiers, the Earl of Warwick, the Viscount and Viscountess 
Hawarden, Viscount and Viscountess Canning, Vicountess Sydney, 
Earl and Lady Catherine Jermyn, Lord and Lady Ernest Bruce, Sir 
Henry and Lady Wheatley, Hon. Mrs. Dawson Damer, Mr. George 
Edward Anson, and Mr. Blore, the architect. 

The seats in the centre aisle of the chapel were appropriated to the 
household. 

On her Majesty’s arrival, the Archbishop of Canterbury, attended 
by his chaplain, the Rev. B. Harrison, proceeded to the communion 
table, where her Majesty’s warrant was presented, commending him to 
consecrate the chapel. His Grace received the warrant, and directed 
the registrar, F. H. Dyke, Esq., to read it; and the same having been 
read, his Grace declared that he was ready to consecrate the chapel. 

The Archbishop then proceeded to the consecration and dedication 
thereof, and walked in procession, preceded by Mr. Lingard, sergeant 
of the Chapel Royal, down the middle aisle, and returned up the same 
to the communion table, attended by his officers, the Right Hon. John 
Nicholl, D.C.L., vicar-general; the Rev. B. Harrison, chaplain ; and 
Mr. James Taylor, apparitor ; and the clergy—the Bishop of London, 
the Bishop of Norwich, clerk of the closet; the Rev. Dr. Hodgson, 
dean of Carlisle (rector of St. George’s), and the Rev. Dr. Sleath, sub- 
dean. 

The chapel is erected on the site of one of the conservatories, The 
interior has a very light and elegant appearance: the side aisles are 
divided from the centre by two rows of fluted composite columns, sup- 
porting a painted ceiling divided into compartments, and ornamented in 
stucco. It is lighted by windows at the sidos, finished with architraves, 
and surmounted by pediments. The Queen’s closet is elevated on Dorie 
columns across the west end of the chapel ; the altar fronts the royal 
closet at the opposite end. The communicn table had a covering of 
crimson velvet embroidered with gold ; the back of the altar, the seats, 
and the cushions were likewise of the same rich miterials. 

The front of the Queen’s closet, the pulpit, and the reading-desk were 
also covered with crimson velvet edged with bullion fringe and bor- 
dered with gold lace. 

The royal closet is lighted by a number of small circular-headed 
windows, and corresponding windows are also introduced at the other 
end of the chapel, over the altar. 

The pews in the side aisles, occupied by the lords and ladies of the 
household, and the seats in the middle aisle are covered with crimson. 

After-the ceremony the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of 
London and Norwich and the clergy, and also the ladies and gentlemen 
of the household present at the consecration, partook of a dejuné at the 
palace. 


GERMAN RAILROADS.—During the year 1842 nine German 
railroads were either opened or extended, making an addition of 
363 German (143 English) miles to the lines previously open to the 
public. Two of these were railroads that were at once thrown open 
in their entire length, namely, the Berlin-Frankfort (603 English 
miles long), and the Hambarg-Burgedorf (10 English miles long), 
Those of which only portions were thrown open were the Berlin- 
Stettin, the Upper Silesian, the Saxon- Bavarian, the Vienna-Glock- 
nitz, and the Ferdinand line. The whole of the railroads open to 
the public in Germany, at the close of 1842, amounted to 200 
German (943 English) miles. In 1843, it is expected, G6 German 
(511 English) miles will be added, namely, from Olmiitz to Ho- 
henstadt, in Moravia, from Angermiinde to Stettin, from Hanover 
to Brunswick, from Wolfenbiittel to Madgeburg, with a branch 
line from Oschersleben to Haiberstadt, from Heidelberg to Carls- 
ruhe, from Brieg to Oppeln, from Breslau to Schweidnitz and 
Freiburg, from Aix-la-Chapelle to the Belgian frontier, from Bonn 
to Cologne, and from Altenburg to Werdau. During 1842, there 
were opencd railroads in Belgium to the extent of 563, in Holland 
of 174, in France of 16;in Italy of 28, and in Great Britain and 
Treland of 165 English miles. 

CONCURRENT METEOROLOGICAL PHENOMENA.—It is a re- 
markable cireumstance that about forty-cight hours preceding the 
appalling earthquake which visited Guadaloupe and other West 
India islands adjoining, a terrific hurricane suddenly broke out in 
the British Channel, which lasted several hours, and which ex- 
tended over @ very considerable space, both of sea and land. There 
was also a very sudden and heavy fall of snow, which happencd 
about the same time in England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Hol- 
land, &c. Rapid changes of the meteorological instruments were 
also observed simultaneously, in various parts of the country, ac- 
companied with extraordinary variations of the temperature. These 
phenomena were gencrally noticed at the time. From the com- 
mencement of the year various extraordinary metcorological 
appearances have prevailed, among which not the least was an 
eruption of Mount Etna, which occurred in January. 


CuEss.—The Courier Francais states that a new chess-player 
has appeared, who bids fair to rival Philidor and de Labourdonnais. 
This person, named Laigle, the proprietor of the Café de Paris, at 
Valenciennes, whilst sitting in a closet off the room in which the 
chess-board was placed, answered the moves of four antagonists 
with a degree of sagacity and promptitude which excited the 
admiration of the numerous visitors attracted by this singlar contest. 
After 42 moves, the four players confessed they were mated, and 
the fortunate victor received the well-merited culogium of the 
numcerons admirers of his talent. 


Ensign Maclachlan, of the 42d Highlanders, was tried at Malta 
on the 22d ult. for throwing walnuts at the “ Host,” and sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment. 

Ir’s a Fact.—Young ladies who are accustomed to read newspapers, 
are always observed to have winning ways, most amiable dispositions, 
invariably make good wives, and always select good husbands.—Ame- 
rican paper. 

Gross Dankness,—In the course of a ranter’s harangue, delivered a 
short time ago near Hungerford, after inveighing in good set terms 
against “‘ the gross darkness,”—worse, we suppose, than Egyptian—in 
which the whole world is enveloped, the preacher considerately inquired 
of his congregation if they knew what gross darkness was? The uni- 
versal reply was in the negative. ‘ Well, my friends,’ continued the 
erudite theologian, ** you know what common darkness is—don’t you ?” 
** Yes, yes,” was of course readily responded by the people. ‘ Well, 
then,” resumed the preacher, seriously and with a grave face, “ gross 
darkness is 144 times darker than common darkness.” (For the infor- 
mation of our lady readers it is necessary to explain that “a gross” is 
twelve dozen—“ a great gross,” 144 times 144). We may add that the 
ignorance of this enlightened teacher is, to continue the figure of “ the 


great gross” description—namely, 144 times 144 more than ordinary.— 
Berks Chronicle, 


OPENING OF THE THAMES TUNNEL. 

The Thames Tunnel is now open for the transit of passengers. Ano- 
ther wonder has been added to the many of which London can boast; 
another triumph been achieved by British enterprise, genius and perse- 
verance. If Londoners may boast of their river, they may be equally 
proud of what they themselves have done towards turning its capabilities 
to the utmost account, and profiting by the facilities which it afforded 
them in one way, while they triumphed over the difficulties which it 
presented in another. The bridges over the Thames are unequalled— 
almost unapproached. It was Canova, we think, who said that Water- 
loo-bridge was Worth going a thousand miles to see ; and London-bridge 
and Blackfriars-bridge are both of them as exquisite in their proportions 


as colossal in their dimensions. And it is but meet that the most re- {| — @—————_— | — | —__} 


markable river of the world, in point of fame and commercial greatness, 
should have the most remarkable means of transit from bank to bank. 
But great and beautiful as the bridges which span the Thames are ; bold 
as have been the desigus of some, and skilful their execution, they must 
all yield in point of grandeur of conception to the idea of a means of com- 
munication beneath the stream which should not interfere with the busy 
world floating upon its suriace ; and, in points of execution, to the engi- 
neering science by which, after years of labour and difficulty, this grand 
design was at length wrought out. Above the Thames man was busy, 
on either bank the trophies of his skill and industry were piled ; to com- 
plete the triumph it only required that he should carry his arts and his 
activity far beneath its bed. 

Twenty years have now elapsed since the first plan and proposals for 
the framing of a tunnel beneath the Thames were submitted to Govern- 
ment. The advantages which could not fail to arise from the successful 
execution of such a work were appreciated ; its difficulties were not 
fully foreseen, and the expenses were very much under-calculated. So 
the work began; but difficulties and obstacles of every kind were soon 
to be encountered. ‘The soil was in many places of the worst possible 
description for boring ; here it consisted of loose sand—there of mud. 
Every scheme which science could suggest was employed to guard 
against danger and ensure success; but again and again the river burst 
in, adding to the hazard of the workmen, while it protracted the period 
of their toil. In 1828,so0 formidable were the difficulties encountered 
by the engineers and artificers, that, fora time, the design was aban- 
doned. ‘Che capital was exhausted, and thé river had once again burst 
in upon the excavation. For seven long years the work remained un- 
touched, the muddy waters of the Thames washing the half-finished 
brickwork, and rendering useless the labour and perseverance of years. 
But the projectors of the Tunnel were not permanently daunted. Go- 
vernment came to their aid, the necessary funds were supplied, and 
active measures immediately adopted tocomplete the undertaking. The 
water in the Tunnel was accordingly got rid of, the breach through 
which it had entered filled up, and the building and excavation recom- 
menced, From that period the works have been rapidly and successfully 
carried on. From time to time those who watched their progress were 
informed that all was going on safely and well; yet, until low-water 
mark on the Middlesex shore was attained, people could not help fear- 
ing that something unpropitious might still occur, and that the Tunnel 
was an undertaking of too great vastness—of too great ditlculty ever to 
be triumphantly achieved. 

Now it is, with a trifling exception, completed. The stream of traffic 
in the busy east end of London has another avenue opened to it, and 
thousands will probably daily pass under the Thames and its clustered 
shipping, inas great security, and with as great confidence, as if nought 
intervened between their heads and the blue sky. 

To the genius of its engineer, as well as the enterprise of London and 
of England, the tunnel will long bear witness. It is a speaking record 
of daring conception, of consummate skill, and of persevering industry, 
It will be the monument of Sir Isambard Brunel, as St. Paul’s is of Sir 
Christopher Wren ; and if it possesses not tlie more striking and obvious 
beauties of the latter, yet to those who ponder upon its real nature, the 
Thames ‘Tunnel will appear the most vast and marvellous structure of 
the two. ; 

With respeet to its success as a commercial speculation we have 
little here todo, We trust that in this point as well as on others, it will 
answer the expectations and hopes of the directors. Every one must 
be aware of the narrowness and crowded state of the thoroughfares upon 
either bank of the river for miles below London bridge, and of the ad- 
vantages which must result in point of convenience and comfort to all, 
could a part of the stream of traffic be turned into a new and capacious 
channel, such as is—or, at all events, will shortly be—supplied by the 
Tunnel. It opens up a new avenue to the farmers of Kent, by which 
to bring their corn, fruit, and vegetables to the eastern portions of the 
metropolis ; while to the mercantile and semi-seafaring population 
located upon either side of the river, carrying on constant communica- 
tion between opposite wharfs and warehouses, where the frequently 
crowded state of the river renders the passage by boats slow, incon- 
venient, and evendangerous, the advantages of such a means of transit 
as the ‘l'unnel are as obvious as they are great. 

Into any description of the Tunnel we shall not be expected to enter, 
Accounts of its form and dimensions have been too often before the 
public not to be well known. At all events, the cheap rate at which 
the sight can now be purchased, will surely induce all, who have any 
curiosity about one of the most stupendous works the world can afford 
to visit it--to view and admire for themselves. : 

Much bustle and activity prevailed, from an early hour on Saturday, 
in the neighbourhood of the Rotherhithe shaft. The inhabitants of the 
locality seemed to have determined to take advantage of the opening of 
the ‘Tunnel for the enjoyment of a holiday, and great crowds were col- 
lected around the shaft. Yowards the afternoon the visitors who had 
obtained tickets for the opening began to arrive—steamer after steamcr 
deposited its freight of passengers to the Tunnel, who were landed at 
the pier on the Middlesex side, and crossed the river in boats, while a 
goodly number of vehicles conveyed to the scene of actions those who 
preferred a noisy to the ‘silent highway.” Everything wore quite a 
holiday appearance. Flags were flying from the church-steeples, from 
warfs, and from the shipping on the river, and all the bells in the parish 
Tung a merry peal. : ; 

The visitors were partially assembled in a marquee pitched close to 
the entrance of the shaft, and partially admitted into the shafs and tun- 
nel. Among the gentlemen in the principal marquee we observed the 
Lord Mayor, Lord Dudley Stuart, Sir Edward Codrington, Sir Robert 
Inglis, Mr. Hume, M.P., Mr. Hawes, M.P., Mr. Roebuck, M.P., Mr. 
Warburton, late M.P. for Bridport, Dr. Henry Wollaston, Charles 
Babbage, Esq., the Messrs. Rennie, Dr. Faraday, Messrs. Maudsley 
and Field, Mr. Brunel, jun., and last, not least, but greatest, the vener- 
able engineer of the Thames Tunnel, Sir Isambart Brunel. A great 
number of gaily dressed ladies were present, enlivening and varying the 
scene. At four o’clock a royal salute was fired from the Company’s 
wharf, A march was struck up by the very efticient band in attendance, 
and the procession, headed by the office-bearers, and directors of the 
company, bearing wands, moved from the marquee, and proceeded 
down the spiral staircase leading to the tunnel. ‘he scene at this mo- 
ment was grand and exciting. As the leading part of the procession 
entered the west compartment of the Tunnel a Joud cheer was raised, 
which rung and reverbrated through the subterraneous passage, and 
was echoed by the multitude without, The procession moved slowly 
on, and as it progressed through the arched passage, the repeated cheers 
which burst forth testified the excited feelings of the crowd, as they re- 
membered the extraordinary circumstances under which they were 
placed, and their admiration of the skill and perseverance which had 
opened up to them a path so novel and so unprecedented. After passing 
under the river, ascending and descending the Middlesex shaft, the 
procession retraced their steps by the eastern compartment of the Tun- 
nel, thus performing a circuit of the whole work, and throwing it 
entirely open for the future transit of the public. ‘Thus, then, was 
publicly opened the Thames 'Tunnel—was completed one of the greatest 
of the many great works of London. May it meet with that success as 
a commercial speculation, and attract that degree of interest as an ob- 
ject of scientific admiration, which the genius of its framer, the enter- 
prise of its directors, and the liberality of the public (which enabled 


both of them to persevere in their operations) ought to attach to it! 
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Tnomson’s long-winded “ Seasons”? have been superseded by an 
American poet, who dismisses the four quarters of the year in 9s many 
lines, thus— 

Spring—showery, flowery, bowery. 
Summer—hoppy, croppy, poppy. 
Autumn—wheezy, sneezy, freezy. 
Winter—slippy, drippy, nippy. 


SUMMARY OF THE MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS, 
For the Week ending April 1, 1843. 


Number | Weekly | Weekly 


Causes of Death, A 
during {Average | Average 


ene 3 Week. Winter. vate: 
RE Eee 192 187, 182 
Brain and Nerves. . riots mary miss 148 
ino and Organs of Respiration See eee 357 822 268 
Heart and Blood-Vessels .esccsssceeees- steeee| 14 21 18 
Liver and Organs of Digestion ececiberierec| Ce mr Eras re 
Kidneys... scecesereccercceseresrserereeersacas Mame 5 Lees 
Childbed and Utéruduceds cn eee Per ic 9 
Sones and Mudie. 2 ee ccceccce 7a 6 rege 
i rn rer, 7a licos a 
NUNC Seale ee __109 \ieass | 11 
BOld gage esereie setziecceeeeceeees es | 8s 68 
~ Violence, Privation, and Intemperance.++.+s... 17 27 a5 
Total. as 
Males cccccesccccccccces 520 
Females ..cccccesececees 466 995 1004 ane 


995 
During the week. 
Population by Jast Census, 1,870,727. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


During | Average 
Causes of Death. the of Five 
Week. |Winters. 


15 above the average. 


Remarks. 


Typhus .cccccccccces 59 44 


20 below the average: 7 of the 10 
very bad. 


Small Pox .....ccces 10 30 


Diseases of Lungs; 
pneumonia and con- 
sumption .......... 246 231 | 15 above the average. 


ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL KEPT AT THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Mean height of Barometer........eeee-eeeee 29785 inches. 
Rain weekly ccccscccccccccccscceccscseeees 083 


Mean dryness... ..ccccccccrsccccssccceseess 2 4 
Wind—N. 1 day; 8.3; S.W. 1; W.2.—Kain on 2 days, 
Temperaturo—Highest, 59° ; Lowest, 39°; Duily Mean, 48°, 
RE Eee 


THE COMET. 


The interest felt by every one during the past week respecting this 
“illustrious stranger” has not abated in the least. Some difference of 
opinion scems, however, to prevail regarding its nature. Sir Jobn 
Herschell, Sir James South, and other astronomers, have no doubt 
whatever that the brilliant light seen in the western hemisphere is the 
tail of a comet, while Mr. Cooper, who is at present in ltaly, affirms 
that he has actually seen its nucleus. M. Foster, an astronomer of 
Bruges, in Flanders, in a letter in the Journal du Commerce ad’ Anvers, 
of the 23d inet., says he has no doubt that the phenomenon is the zodi. 
acal light. Mr. John Taylor, of Liverpool, in a letter published in one 
of the journals of that town, maintains the same opiuion. 

The comet has been very visible at Cheltenham, where it was first 
taken by some for a lunar rainbow, It was very plainly to be seen in 
the west, on two or three nights of last week, 

A letter from Brighton says:—“ This extraordinary visitor of our 
system has been very distinctly observed here curing the past week 
having been twice visible when not seen in London. On Friday night 
it was very clearly defined, and again on Saturday and Sunday even- 
ings, On the latter occasion the tail extended from within six degrees 
of the horizon full five degrees beyond the star Kappa in Orion to the 
star, No. 6, in the left foot of Monoceros. It was higher in the 
heaven than before, the upper edge of the tail just touchine Kappa 
Orioniss On Monday evening I began watching at sunset, and at half- 
past six observed a curious streak of reddish light running upward in a 
similar manuer to that which we had, on former evenings, remarked to 
be taken by the comet. It was about three degrees above Sirius (the 
only star then discernible), and full ten degrees to the east. Ata guar- 
ter to seven, however, the clouds gathered so thickly that nothing what- 
ever could be seen in any quarter of the heaveus. To-day promises 
better, and, perhaps, we may catch sight of the nucleus, which we 
have not yet discovered.” 

We have only now to advert to that fear which thousands, and 
among the number many well-educated people, never fail to experience 
at the appearance of these mysterious bodies. They have only, how- 
ever, to dwell on one fact, and their apprehensions will, in a great 
measure, be dissipated. We allude to the extraordinary rarity of the 
substance composing the bodies of comets, and on which sufficient stress 
is not generally laid. Through the centre of Encke’s comets stars of 
the fifth magnitude have been seen to shine. The comet that approached 
Saturn so near as that it was thought danger must have happened to 
that planet, was found to have produced no apparent effect on its 
motion; and the comet of 1454, which passed between our earth and 
the moon, did not even disturb that small satellite. The notion. then 
of Halley’s comet, or any other having caused the deluge, seema.to. be 
searcely admissible; and startling as the assertion may appear, it is 
impressed on us, that since the gaseous substance of which comets are 
composed is many times rarer tkan the atmosphere we breathe—for the 
ray of no star could possibly permeate 50,000 miles of so dense a medium 
as the Jatter—even were a comet to approach within the attraction of 
the earth. so as to be drawn to its very embraces, the light and subtile 
fluid, so far from coming In contact with the solid portion of our sphere 
or even disturbing our tides, would merely float and be diffused on the 
confines of our. atmosphere, engirding, of course, that atmosphere com- 
pletely, but, neither obscuring our day, nor hiding the stars from our 
vision by night. 
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Law anv Justice.<—The amount required for these services during 
the year ending the 3lst of March next, are estimated as follows :— 
Law charges, England, £38,000 ; Mint, prosecutions relating to coin, 
£11,300 ; expense of prosecutions and removal of convicts, formerly 
paid trom county-rates, £130,000 ; sheriffs’ expenses, England, Queen’s 
Remembrancer 8-office, officers of the Court of Exchequer, &c. 
£18,195 3 Insolvent Debtors’ Court, £13,368 ; Parkhurst priscn, build- 
ings and fittings, £11,525 ; ditto, establishment, £12,290 ; Pentonville 
prison, building and fittings, £9,895 ; ditto, establishment, 15,955 ; 
Milbank Penitentiary, establishment and repairs, £22,251 ; criminal 
lunatics at Bethlehem Hospital, £4,122; Inspector of Prisons and 
Prison Board, Scotland, £6,500 ; criminal prosecutions and law charees 
Scotland, £18,535 ; sheriffs’ expenses, Scotland, £46,000 ; criminal 
prosecutions and Jaw charges, Ireland, £61,449 ; police of Dublin 
£31,400 ; convict depot and constabulary barrack, Dublin, £5,596. 
convicts at home, Bermuda and Gibraltar, £83,954 ; convict expendi- 
ture at New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land, £300,000. ‘Total 
for 1843, £840,335 ; for 1841, it was £832,668 ; and for 1842, £810,220. 
In the expenses for 1843, therefore, there will be an increase of £7 667 
4S compared with 1841 ; and of £30,115, as compared with 1842. 2 ales 

Tristr Roaps.—An Englishman having asked a son of Erin if the 
roads in Ireland were good, Pat replied ‘* Yes, they are so fine that I 
wonder you do not import some of them into England: let me see, 
there’s the road to love strewed with roses ; to matrimony through 
nettles; to honour through the camp ; to prison through the law ; and 
to the ‘undertaker’s through physic.” ‘‘ Have you any road to prefer- 
ment?” said the Englishman. “ Yes, faith, we have, but its the dirtiest 
road in the kingdom,” ; 
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WEEK LY MEETING OF THE ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE. 
The third weekly meeting of the Anti-Corn-law League was held on 
Wednesday night, in Drury Lane Theatre, when the house was, as on 


the two former occasions, over-crowded in every part by a most re- 
Spectable audience. 


There was on the platform—Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P., R. Cobden, 
Esq., M.P., Sir C. Napier, M.P., Joshua Scholefield, Esq., M.P., 
James Wilson, Esq., Thomas Gisborne, Esq., W. J. Fox, Esq., Wm. 
Harvey, Esq. (of Manchester), Thomas Harbottle, Esq., Archibald 
Prentice, Esq., Jas. Chadwick, Esq., R. A. Moore, Esq., Wm. Leaf, 
Esq. (of London), 8. Courtauld, Esq., R. Price, Esq-, — Welford, 
Esq., P. A. Taylor, Esq., Sir James Anderson, U. Elphinstone, Esq., 
M.P.; J. L. Ricardo, Esq., M.P., W. Busfield Evans, W. A. Wilk- 
inson, Esq. (London), John Norton, Esq. (Lincoln), John Finch, 
Esq. (Liverpool), &c., and several gentlemen from the corn-market. 

, Phe business of the meeting commenced at the usual hour (seven 
o'clock) by Mr. G. Wirson taking the chair. He opened the proceed- 
ings by apologising for the want of room, which had prevented so many 
persons from receiving tickets. Had the theatre been twice as large 
they would not have been able to accommodate the numerous applicants 
(Cheers). They would first have the pleasure of hearing Mr, James 
Wilson, of London—(cheers)—Mr. W. J. Fox, of Vinsbury—(cheers ) 
Thomas Gisborne, Esq.—(cheers)—and, as owing to an unfortunate 
circumstance, Mr. Milner Gibson, the member for Manchester, would 
not be able to be present and take part in these proceedings, there was 
a gentleman on his (Mr. G. Wilson's) right who would, {if it should 
be the pleasure of the meeting, address them, should time permit, and he 
should himself have great pleasure in presenting to that large assembly 
Mr. Richard Cobden—(Loud and long-continued cheering). 

The Secretary then read the minutes of the proceedings of the last 
meeting, which, on the motion of Mr. Vitiiers, seconded by Mr. 
Frttowrs, were confirmed. 

Mr. Jams Witson then came forward, and was received with great 
applause. He said the question was simply this—whether the present 
laws affecting the importation of grain, and the price of the people’s 
food, should remain as they were or not. He had no doubt that the 
public mind, whatever might be the mind of the legislature, was im- 
pressed with the conviction that those laws were not adapted to the pre- 
sent state of things—(Cheers). That a change of the law must take 
place was universally admitted by the community, if not by Parliament. 
‘There was, however, a difference of opinion as to what that change 
should be—whether there should be an entirely free trade in corn, or 
whether the trade should be regulated by a fixed duty, He then argued, 
with great force, and at much length, in opposition to a fixed duty, and 
in advocacy of a total repeal of the Corn-laws. He neat referred to 
a proposition which had recently been put forth, which he thought was 
not likely to meet with much encouragement. It had been proposed 
that they should institute a sort of wholesale system of emigration— 
(hisses), whereby they might get rid of a part of the incumbrance 
caused by the excessive increase of their fellow-creatures—(cries of 
“Shame !”). He would not impute motives to the parties who had made 
that proposition. He had seen names attached to a memorial, which 
was intended to be presented to Sir Robert Peel, of persons who he 
knew were incapable of doing anything intentionally that would in- 
flict injury upon their country, or upon any class of their countrymen, 
It was a subject big with danger, and fraught with a great deal of evil. 
He would call their attention to a few statistical facts, which they 
ought to consider before they formed their judgment upon the question. 
During the Jast ten years, there had emigrated from this country 600,000 
individuals : 300,000 had gone to the United States, and 300,000 bad 
gone to the British possessions in every part of the world. It was anextra- 
ordinary thing thatat this time of day, after emigratjon had been going on 
for the last two centuries, it should for the firsttime be thonght of to make 
arrangements for converting these emigrants into customers for the 
mutual benefit of both parties. ‘The United States were but recently 
one great colony derived from this country, and ever since, the con- 
nection between the Statcs and the mother country was broken, emigra- 
tion had been going on rapidly in that quarter. ‘Chere was in the back 
settlements of North America # vast, industrious, and intellectual popu- 
lation, many of whom within a few years were our countrymen, and all 
of whom were originally from the same parentage. ‘hey were indus- 
trious, and capable of producing and of consuming to 9 great extent. It 
did appear to him strange, that the first idea should not have naturally 
arisen In the mind, of establishing a system of free trade with these peo- 
ple, who were already settled and producing, and were only waiting to 
enter into mutual acts of confidence with this country—(Cheers). There 
were other countries in the world already made to our hands. ‘There 
was the island of Java, with its seven millions of inhabitants ; there was 
Brazil, with a population of eight or nine millions. Thesewere all pro- 
duetive and rich; and all that was necessary to be done was ito offer 
themthe same terms which it was proposed to offer to some other 
countries. Were this to be done, the surplus labour of this country 
would be rapidly absorbed infprofitable occupation—(Cheers). ‘There 
prevailed a great mistake with respect to the possession of colonies. 
During the war they were regarded as supports to our naval power ; now, 
ia time of peace, they were considered ina commercial point of view, and 
great preference was given to them over foreign countries, because they 
were looked upon as being peculiarly good customers. But what was 
the fact? Out of the whole exports of this country, one-fourth went 
to our colonies, and three-fourths went to foreign nations—( Cheers ). 
He was not unfriendly to colonial possessions, but he protested against 
the mother country being constantly made the dupe and object of op- 
pression, under the plea of supporting her colonial possessions —(Cheers). 
We neglected the interest of our best customers, though we sacrificed 
the advantages of countries already crowded with customers, such as the 
Brazils and others, and we endeavoured to make up for it by a system 
of restriction on food, which led to a wholesale expatriation of our popu~ 
lation—(Cheers). He concluded by denying the truth of many charges 
that had been brought against the League with regard to the nature of 
its proceedings. If ever there was an agitation in this country that de- 
pended peculiarly on the intelligence of the country it was the agitation 
of the League—-(Hear, hear), Had they ever resorted to means to 
excite the mob?—(No, no), Had they ever crouched to or asked the 
support of the aristocracy ?—(No, no). Had they not appesled espe- 
cially to the improved education of the country, and relied on that for 
their support ?—(Hear, hear), Yes, they had advocated their cause by 
argument and by evidence, addressing themselves to the intelligence 
and the good feeling of the people, but more especially to the middle 
classes, who had always been the great stay and support of constitutional 
rights—(Cheers). He believed that the respect which was shown by the 
people of this country to the property of the opulent classes, was founded 
on a deep conviction that the owners of property, like every other class, 
have duties to perform as well asrights to enjoy. [Mr. Wilson resumed 
his seat amidstcontinued cheers]. : 

On the Cramman announcing Mr. Fox, the meeting again resounded 
with applause, and if was some time before he could commence. When 
the cheers had subsided, 

Mr. J. W. Fox said—The speaker who had just addressed them had 
had taken notice of the reproaches and charges made against the Anti- 
Corn-law League, and against the meetings there ; but he had not no- 
ticed one reproach made against the League, and against their weekly 
meetings, namely, that no new arguments were brought forward night 
after night against the Corn-law. In this respect, so faras he was con- 
cerned, he would admit the same truth. He believed that the argu- 
ments against the Corn-law were wholly exhausted ; and they could 
only expect that in the progress of time the old arguments would be 
renewed, and would show the progress of mischief, the renewal of dis- 
appointment, the increase of discontent, the augmentation of bank- 
Truptcies, distress, and starvation—( Loud cheers). In all that, there 
was no new argument against the Corn-laws, because there never 
could be a new argument against oppression, against robbery, against 
injuring the poor and helpless, against those regulations which were 
more absurd and more ravaging than war and pestilence—which cut off 
men’s subsistence, which filled the Jand with lingering disorders and 
untimely graves—(Cheers). There were no new arguments, because 
speech was not now so much required as acts; and it was the deep 
feeling of that which brought multiwndes together. But this place was 
uightly thronged; and throughout the country meetings of this de- 
seription were multiplying. ‘This gave them a problem to solve—a 
problem which supplied them with whatever of novelty there was 1n 
the question—v problem which indicated a great national movement, 
to settle what was the power of public opinion, and what the pliability 


of the Government—(Loud cheers). The fact was, that the repeal 
of the Corn-laws was no longer a question to be settled by argument. 
Had it been to be settled in that way, the great work would have been 
achieved long ago. All the principles of the Corn-law repealers 
were admitted; yet those laws still remained in the statute-book. 
They had met the question in every light. Take it asa foriegn ques- 
tion, and they urged that it promoted war, not peace—that even, if it 
did not raise up hostile armies against this country, it raised up hostile 
armies against our commerce—(Cheers). Take itas a home question, 
and itled directly and at once to the inquiry whether England was to 
continue to be the home of Englishmen—(Cheers). The Corn-laws 
were making England but a dilapidated home for Englishmen, and 
already had the upholders of those laws arrived at that point at which 
they would rather export our people than import their food—( Cheering). 
The Saxon laws bred their serfs as slaves, and they sold them out of the 
country asslaves. But they fed them !—(Cheers). They gave the food 
to enhance the price of the people ; we were now prepared to give away 
the people in order to enhance the price of the food—( Much cheering). 
Looking at it further as a home question, he wondered that, even in a 
financial point of view, the minister did not see how ill these laws 
operated. Surely the annual payment out of the country of £40,000,000 
for the benefit of one class must .materially diminish the tax-paying 
paying power of the whole people—( Hear, hear). If they looked at it 
asa statistical question, why the League had collected every informa- 
tion that figures could afford, until the arguments that sprung from 
them grew as thick as the rank grass on the graves of those victims of 
the provision laws who ought to be siill living by the fruits of their 
honest industry—(Cheers). Sometimes the question was looked at as ¢ 
question of charity—and here, too, the League were not behind with 
their view of the subject. Even the bread that was given in charity 
must first pay the tax imposed by these laws ; and, if by a royal begging 
letter some hundreds of thousands of pounds were collected for the be- 
nefit of the poor of Paisley, why the rapacity of this dominant class 
must needs step in and take some £30,000 of the money thus 
bestowed in charity—(Cheers). That book which they professed to 
revere told us to pray for our daily bread; therefore it could 
not possibly teach men to tax our daily bread—( Loud Cheers). 
Or look at it as a class question. What class was it that was interested 
in the maintenance of these laws? It could not be the farmer, because 
the rent serew was turned upon him for every extra shilling a quarter 
he made on his corn—(Hear). It could not be the labouring classes, 
for look at the wages of 8s. a week fora family of seven or eight per- 
sons—(Hear, hear). It was not the commercial class, for the present 
system kept them out of a foreign as well as a home market—( Hear). 
It could not be the literary class, for who would eare to provide food 
for the mind, when the food for the body wasso heavily taxed—(Cheers ). 
Then, in fact, it could not be any class but that very small one, com- 
posed of some 10,000 or 20,000 (not more) of nominal owners of the soil. 
He spoke not of that much larger class of real holders of landed pro-~ 
perty whose interests were identified with the welfare of their country, 
because in proportion as the towns increased in wealth and the people 
in comfort, so did their property inerease in value—(Hear). He spoke 
not of those, but of the merely titular possessors of mortgaged property 
—men who sought only the means of meeting present exigencics, and 
who cared not that they would leave the remainder of their estates to be 
discussed by their impoverished posterity—(Loud cheers). And was it 
for the sake of such a class as this that a great people were to be stopped 
intheir onward march?—(Hear). Suppose they did realize the cash, 
which seemed to be the object of all their legislation, could they shake 
off the condition that inevitably attached to its acquirement? While 
they received their share of the bread-tax, could they avoid also receiv- 
ing their share of the odium, of the deep responsibility that attended it, 
the responsibility of having perilled the safety of the country, of having 
struck at the root of its prosperity, of having turned the industrious 
out of employment, earning not the blessings, but the curses of those 
whom their laws had driven to the state in which they were ready to 
perish, of exposing themselves to the reprobation of all good men and 
to the unfailing retribution of providential justice ?—(Loud cheers). 
One great argument used in favour of these laws was that they made 
England independent of all the world. A much more proper way to 
take it was, that they made all the world independent of England—( Cheers 
and laughter). They isolated Great Britain from the family of nations, 
and they were the destruction of that mutual intercourse and that inter- 
change of kindness which it seemed to be the plan of Providence, in thus 
dividing mankind into nations, to promote—(Cheers). The question 
was now no longer one of argument; as he had already said, 1t was a 
question of will. The will of the landlords!—it was arrayed against 
everlasting justice—(Hear). Man toiled for his bread by the sweat 0 
his brow—it was just that he should receive that bread untaxed for the 
artificial enhancement of his neighbour's profit—(cheers) ; but those 
who would tax food would tax anything, They had laid a tax upon 
the light—they would lay a tax upon the eyes for gazing on the beauty 
of the heavens ; they would lay a tax upon Cassiopeia’s chariot and on 
Orion’s belt; they would impose a fixed duty on the shining of the 
Pleiades, and place the Greater and the Lesser Bear on a sliding scale 
—(Laughter). But it seemed that they were to be debarred from 
agitating fora repeal of these laws, because Sir Robert Peel had in- 
troduced his measure of last session. That bantling of now exactly a 
year and a day old was too young, the right hon. baronet thought, to 
be put to death. He asked fora trial. As if the other schemes had 
not been tried!—(Hear, hear). What were we to try? Was it the 
the principle of the measure?’ Why, Sir R. Peel had himself given 
up the principle in agreeing to the arrangement for the importation of 
American corn through Canada. That was virtually a fixed duty of 
10s. or 12s., and _asurrender of the very principle which Sir R. Peel 
had come into office pledged to maintain, It was a fixed duty, only by 
a circumbendibus—(Laughter). They were asked to give this measure 
atrial. Why, if they did, what could be the result? ‘They knew well 
enough already what the real operation of the plan would be ; and in 
the mean time the work of ruin would still be going on. ‘There would 
be more foreign tariffs, more shut-up mills, more discharges of work- 
men, more distress and misery among the industrious classes— (hear, 
hear); and all these evils were to be incurred for the sake of imposing 
a tax on bread, the boldest step any Government could take, and cer- 
tainly imposing on the proposers of it not only a Ministerial, but a 
very deep and heavy personal and individuat responsibility—(Loud 
cheers). But if Sir R. Peel had his experiment, the Leaguers shad 
theirs, also, and they had come there, to that place, to try It Phe 
agitation of the question of repeal of the Corn-laws had marched up 
from Manchester to the metropolis ; it had spread far and wide through 
the country, and now we should see who would hold out the longest, the 
people or the Minister— (Cheers). That individual (continued Mr. Fox) 
people were both the subjects—the slaves of that class which lorded 
over all—which commanded and mastered the Ministers and the Le- 
gislature of the country—(hear, hear); which possessed the army— 
(hear), the navy—(hear)—ay, and the church— (partial hissing) ; that 
class which even commanded the Crown—(Cheers). , The people of 
this country, with all their untiring industry, their ingemuty, and 
amiable dispositions, were the mere appendages of the dirty acres 
which were inherited by that elass—(Great cheering, and waring of 
. hats and handkerchiefs in all parts of the house). The very disgrace, 
the unspeakable degradation of the Corn-laws was intolerable, to say 
nothing of the sufferings which they were calculated to inflict— (Hear), 
They (the meeting) were, therefore, glad to welcome the League 
amongst them; the people being part anil parcel of the League, were 
determined to aid and supportit. ‘Chey should devote themselves to it, 
not merely by attending their weekly meetings in that theatre, or else- 
where, but they should solemnly and soberly pledge themselves to it as 
to a religious covenant. We should (continued the rev. speaker) 
swear by Him who liveth for ever and ever, that this egregious folly of 
the Corn-laws—this foul wrong—this atrocious iniquity, shall be 
utterly and for ever abolished —(Immense cheering, which was reiterated 
for vera minutes, almost every individual having simultaneously 
risen). 
Mr, Grsnorne then adressed the meeting, and was most enthusiasti- 
cally received, Le said that the last time he had appeared on these 
boards was when he came there to pay a tribute of respect to the vete- 
ran father of the House of Commons—(Cheers.). He then encountered 
a formidable audience, but be feared that the present one would prove 
still more formidable than that was; and after the gentleman who had 
just sat down, certainly his was no easy task—(Cheers). Referring to 
what was said to be the feeling in London in favour of a fixed duty he 
said, they would not stay long at fixed duty station—that half-way 
house was the most uncomfortable post in the world, they should soon 


have them ealling for apartments in free-trade hall—(Cheers)._ Why, 
the political author of the fixed duty had been obliged to desert it. He 
had changed from a fixed duty to a jumping duty—(laughter). He 
jumped for no other reason, that he (Mr, Gisborne) could see, than 
because he was ashamed to slide, for certainly between 8s and nothing, 
a slide would be the more easy movement of the two; for if he were 
to jump from 8s. to nothing, he would probably break his neck— 
(Cheers and laughter)—The Whigs had done very little in the early 
part of their administration upon the subject of free trade; he did not 
mean to say they had done nothing—they made regulations for the 
East India Company’s Charter, which were a great approach to free 
trade ; as to their alterations in the timber duties, even if they had been 
adopted, they could not be very serviceable. Having addressed him- 
self to the gradual progress of the Anti-Corn-Law agitation, and the 
effect which it had produced upon the late Government, Mr. Gisborne 
proceeded to state, that the present administration being compelled by 
the pressure from without—by the necessities of the country—brought 
forward, as their first measure, the duties upon corn—the tariff, ‘There 
was since a strong increase of public feeling upon the question. When 
debates in Parliament and elsewhere became dull or stupid, the abuse of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League was latterly used to enliven them; the 
existence of that disposition in the opponents of the League was proof 
of the pressure from without, and it extended to all classes, to the very 
highest class. Pressure from without it was that caused the extraordi- 
nary charges which had been made against individual members of the 
League. In alluding to Sir R. Peel’s observations with reference to Mr, 
Cobden in jhe House of Commons, he (Mr, Gisborne) wished to speak 
charitably—(“* Oh, oh!” and a laugh). He would call itonly a childish 
scene, ascene suited to the comprehension, and in accordance with the 
taste of the monopolists ; a scene, the object of which was to fix a foul, 
malignant ‘stigma, upon the most distinguished of the League’s sup- 
porters—(Cries of “ Hear, hear,” mingled with hisses), Lt was t- 
tended that that scene should produce the same effect upon Mr. Cobden 
as the death’s-head and cross-bones were meant to produce on Mr, 
O'Connell; but it failed miserably, and the disgrace of it had recoiled 
upon its author—(Cheers). ‘The League was the creature of public 
opinion, which had nobly fulfilled its duty. When he (Mr. Gisborne) 
saw such @ meeting as that, and witnessed their quick apprehension of 
every urgument and every allusion that happened to be made, he could 
not think with one of his Whig friends, ‘that it was making no way in 
London”—( Hear, hear). In alluding to the other questions about which 
the country had been agitated, he said they should remember the Re- 
form Bill. It was in consequence of the Reform Bill they had the pri- 
vilege of sitting there that night, for if the Reform Bill had never 
paseed, they could not have attempted such a thing as to meet there for 
such a purpose. Inthe times of Castlereagh or Sidmouth could they 
have done so ?— (Hear, hear). Could they hold meetings for the pur- 
pose jof supporting and countenancing such a body as the League, 
which, when it pleased, called together its own Parliament—(cheers)— 
without the Queen’s writ—(laughter and cheers)—a body who ex- 
ercise the privilege of collecting money—sending its advocates and 
lecturers throughout the country, like Mr, Cobden and John Bright— 
(cheers), who would have been cooling their toes that moment— 
(laughter)—in Ilchester gaol were it not for the Reform Bill! 
—(Cheers). Their friends would have known where to find them ; and 
insteadi of Mr. Bright’s being distracted,3 as he now was with “ the 
people’s ” business, he would bave had ample time for contemplation— 
(Laughter and cheers). Let them therefore not despise the Reform Biil ; 
but there was one thing above all he would call upon them to remem- 
ber, and that was the disinterested support which the lower orders ofthe 
people had given when they were struggling for that measure which was 
to place power in the hands of the middle classes ; they should not for- 
get that support, and if the measure now agitated caused some alleviation 
—some mitigation of the sufferings of the poorer classes, he was sure it 
would be an additional stimulus to every man to prosecute to the utinost 
the objects of the Anti-Corn Law League, until they had arrived at a 
successful termination—(Cheers). 

Mr. Conpen, M.P., said that “ the bankers, merchants, and traders 
of London had at last come out” upon the subject of the Anti-Corn- 
law question ; he took some little credit to himself for that. He knew 
they (the bankers and merchants of London) were not apathetic or in- 
different observers of the distress of the people; they had at Jast got 
over that modesty—(a laugh), which prevented them from interfering 
in the distressed condition of the country, and they had aceordingly 
come out with a plan to remedy it. The plan they proposed was a 
“systematic ” emigration of the people of the country—(“ Oh, oh!” 
and ‘‘ Hear, hear”). Whom did they propose to send away? If he 
were asked to say which class of the community contained the greatest 
number of supernumeraries he should not say the lowest class—( Hear). 
He asked a gentleman who had signed the memorial in favour of 
that system of emigration, whether any of those whose signatures were 
appended to it proposed to leave the country. “ Not one of us,” was 
the answer—(laughter); well, then, he asked, ‘‘ Whom did they pro- 
pose to send abroad?” ‘‘ The poor who cannot get employment at 
home,” was the reply—(Hear, hear). Did it not appear only fair, that 
that the poor who were to be thus transported should have a voice in 
sucha matter? Did they ever petition Parliament to transport them 2? 
No. But to his knowledge within the last year 5,000,000 of the people 
had petitioned Parliament for leave to import food to enable them to 
live at home, he had never heard of one petition calling upon the Legis- 
lature to send the people abroad for their fool—(Heur, hear). fle had 
seen a statement on pretty good authority the other day that every 
Englishman who landed in America was worth to that country 2,000 
dollars, or 4001, Would it not, then, be a better plan to keep 
that population, which were worth more than double any 
people on the continent than to send them out of the coun- 
try? How ; far was emigration calculated to meet the prevailing 
distress ? Now, could Government send 1,500,000 paupers abroad ? 
What would they do with them in Canada, or any other unsettled 
colony? Even in this country, with its accumulated capital, the 
growth of 1,000 years, was it not burdensome enough to support that 
number of paupers? How, then, could they be supported in Canada! 
It was astounding, that in the face of day, persons, nominally amongst 
the best classes, could be found to propound such a scheme as emigra- 
tion as a remedy for the existing distress. Looking with remarkable 
earnestness at a particular part of the house, Mr. Cobden said, he had 
there seen some of those who had signed the memorial to which he 
alluded. He was glad they were present, because, from that me- 
morial, a new era in the history of London might be dated; those 
who signed the memorial had been practiced upon—( Laughter and 
cheers). The principle of “ always follow the leader” was adopted in 
the city; men bad forgotten what they should have been taught in 
school, ‘‘to think for themselves” in such matters, When a job was 
to be carried in the city, it was suggested that “ If Mr. So-and-so, and 
half-a-dozen others first signed the petition or memorial, then all the 
rest would follow, They would never read it”’—(Laughter). Was 
that the way this memorial was signed? It would teach the public in 
future how much weight ought to be attached to memorials of that 
sort, from the “‘ merchants, bankers, and traders of London” —(‘* Hear, 
hear,” and cries of  Bravo!”) It might be ferreted out who were 
the most active in getting it up ; were there any shipowners amongst 
them—(laughter), or persons who had any interest in the matter ? or 
who had been accustomed to fat contracts with the Government !— 
(laughter and cheers)—persons who would like to have their fingers 
in colonisation jobs? Were there any owners of waste lands 
in Canada, or holders of shares in no_ very profitable specu- 
lations in New South Wales or New Zealand ?—(Cheers and laughter), 
He had no objection to their schemes, however, so long as they made 
dupes only of the monopolists ; but he did wish to see the Leaguers 
pass throughout the country for men too shrewd to be imposed on by 
so shallow a device—(Cheers). Oh, with what chuckling the mono- 
polists and the Government would receive this diversion—this something 
to stand between them and the free traders. It was very likely that Sir 
Robert Peel, who, they were aware, was a most able tactician, would 
not come forward himself to stand godfather to the memorial ; but what 
an admirable opportunity would it not be for him to yield to the pres- 
sure und deliver himself something in the following way :—‘‘ I must 
admit that this is a most important question, surrounded by great dith- 
culties, and demanding the utmost caution on the part of her Majesty’s 
Government—(Applause and laughter), Whatever might have been 
my own views on this subject, | cannot but admit that a proposition 
coming from so influential and important a body as the merchants, 
bankers, and traders of this great metropolis, is entitled to, and shall re- 
ceive, the most. mature consideration of her Majesty’s Government 7 
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(Renewed applause and laughter at{the happy manner in which the 
honourable gentleman assumed the tone and delivery of the right ho- 
nourble baronet at the head of the Government). And then, who 
knew, whether a commission ora select committee might not be ap- 
pointed, to inquire how far it would be advisable to carry out the 
scheme? Oh, what great rejoicings there would then be among the 
monopolists! He felt assured that not one-half of those who had 
signed the memorial were atall aware at the time what it was they were 
signing—(Hear, hear, hear). Now, with respect to a great scheme of 
Government emigration, there was one impediment which the pro- 
pounders had probably not considered. It was his belief the people 
would not allow themselves to be transported. He could say of the 
people of Stockport, at least, his own borough, though they were as 
much distressed as they well could be, yet if it were proposed to them 
that they should be shipped off by the Government for some distant 
colony, they would say they had experienced so much of the tender mer- 
cies of that Government at home, that they would not place themselves 
at its mercy at the other side of the Atlantic—(Cheers). He did not 
stand there to offer a syllable of objection to voluntary emigration. 
There would always be people in a country like this whose tastes or 
circumstances would be impelling them to seek their fortunes in com- 
paratively unsettled countries ; but that emigration, which arose out of 
a necessity to fly from law-created starvation at home, became trans- 
portation, and nothing less—(Cheers). If they were to hear of a case 
that had occurred somewhere in the Pacific Ocean, not quite so far as 
the antipodes, of an island not more than twenty-five miles from the 
continent, the population of which had become the slaves of a ciass that 
had invaded that island some 700 years ago, had possessed themselves 
of the soil, and passed laws to prevent the people from receiving food, 
except at prices fixed by their conquerors ; if they were farther in- 
formed that the people had grown so numerous that the land could no 
more afford them subsistence ; that the population had sunk gradually 
from wheat to oats, and from oats to roots that they dug up from under 
the ground ; that they plied, meanwhile, the loom and the shuttle, and 
had invented machinery, such as had never been devised before ; and 
that, nevertheless, this ingenious people were denied by their masters 
the privilege of exchanging the produce of their industry for food ; 
if such a report were brought jthem by some philanthropic traveller 
—some missionary just returned from the South Pacific, and, if it were 
added that this dominant class were preparing to send this ingenious 
and industrious population to remote wastes and wildernesses, what 
would be said in London ?—what would be said in Exeter-hall—in that 
hall of which they (the Anti-Corn-law League) had been denied the 
use ?—(Hear. hear). That Exeter-hall which was closed against them 
—(shame, shame), would have rung with the indignant appeals of 
philanthropists whose charity was confined to the antipodes—(Cheers). 
‘They would have seen crowds of elegantly clad dames bedewing their 
handkerchiefs with the tears of pity ; the prelates and the clergy would 
have been there to call on the people to subscribe their money to send 
out armaments to rescue that unhappy, suffering population, from the 
hands of their oppressors—(Cheers). ‘The case he had given them was 
the case of their own countrymen—(Cheers). Give but the people of this 
country their natural and inherent right to exchange the productions 
of their own industry for the food grown in foreign countries, and 
there was not a man, woman, or child in England that might not be 
fed—that might not live as happily at-home in their native land, as they 
could live in any country on the face of the earth—(Cheers). ‘Take 
the case of his own unfortunate borough. Nearly one-half of the 
manufacturing establishments in that town were closed—and why? Not 
because the machinery was less productive than it was, but because the 
owners of the machinery were denied an opportunity of exchanging the 
productions of that machinery for the productions of other country; it 
was because being unable to import, they were unable to export, and 
could not, theretore, give employment to the people depending on 
them. Yet where, on the face of the earth, would they find establish- 
ments so capable of producing food as those to which he alluded ? They 
could not, indeed, grow corn in those establshments; but give them a 
free access to the Mississippi valley, and there was not a child in Stock- 
port that would not be able, by its tiny industry, to obtain corn from 
that valley—(Cheers), Who, he would ask, were the people whom it 
was proposed to send abroad ? Cotton spinners and hand-loom weavers ? 
Were those the men to go into Canada, to fell forests, and to sleep out 
night after night in the open air?’ Yet allow these men the free and 
fair exercise of their industry, and there was no country in which that 
industry could be made more productive than in their native land. Nay, 
the very charge brought against them by their enemies was that they 
produced too much; and yet this was the people who were now found 
idle and starving, and by way of a remedy it was proposed to send them 
to countries where their labour would be of no avail—(Cheers). But 
was there no class but the labouring poor who were suffering? Ile 
thought he saw some clerks and shopmen among the audience. ‘l'o 
them this emigration scheme augured no good. Jn the last despatches 
published by the government relative to the state of emigrants in Canada 
and our other colonies, such persons were warned, in the most urgent 
manner not to emigrate to those colonies, for if they did they had no- 
thing but disappointment to look for. Was there no anxiety and dis- 
tress at home among the middle classes! But the merchants, bankers, 
and traders of the city of London did not propose to do anything that 
would relieve the middle classes, except to send away those who 
ought to be among their best customers— (cheers), and who, if they were 
allowed to employ their industry, would be better customers at home than 
they would ever be abroad—(Cheers). Now he had a plan to propose 
to the monopolists of the Government. Let them (the manufacturers ) 
work in bond—(Hear, hear). Let the people of Lancashire be placed 
in bond ; not that they might escape the payment of their taxes to the 
Queen—no, they did not wish to escape the payment of one farthing 
that ought to go to the revenue of the country—but let a cordon be 
drawn round Lancashire, to satisfy the Duke of Buckingham that none 
of the demoralising corn grown in foreign countries shall find its way 
into Cheshire or Buckinghamshire ; and then let them work in bond in 
Laneashire, paying every farthing of the Queen’s taxes, but emanci- 
pated from the exactions of an oligarchy of monopolists—(Cheers). 
Let that scheme be carried out, and there would be no difficulty in ob- 
taining abundant support for the whole population of Lancashire, 
densely peopled as it was ; and so far would he be from dreading the 
increase of that population, that he believed it might go on increasing 
for many generations without the least inconvenience to the people 
themselves, if they were ouly put in bond and allowed to work away, 
free from the exactions of an oligarchy of monopolists—(Cheers). He 
would keep their customers at home for them, and that would be the 
only way in which they could restore the prosperity of the country. His 
plan, instead of dislocating society, would be to give employment to all 
classes, and thus to make all prosperous, Let them try how a little 
stimulus given to foreign trade, by the addition of a foreign corn trade, 
might have the effect of resuscitating trade at home. Would not that 
be better than sending the people abroad? But were there not also 
moral aspects in which they were called on to view this question? Man, 
it had been said, was the most difficult of created things to transplant 
from the place of his birth. To tear man away from his country was a 
heavier task than to tear up the stoutest oak by its roots—(Cheers). 
Oh, did the men who signed that memorial ever go down to St, 
Katherine Dock and see an emigration ship about to start on its 
voyage ?—(Hear). Had they seen these poor emigrants sitting till 
the moment of departure on the stones of the quay, as if they would 
cling to the last moment to the land of their_ birth ?—(Hear, 
hear). Had they ever watched the countenances of those emigrants— 
they need not inquire what were their feelings ; they would read their 
hearts in their faces had they ever seen them taking leave of their 
friends? If they had, they would not have talked lightly of a system 
of forced emigration. He Coe Cobden) had witnessed such scenes 
over and over again. He had seen venerable dames taking leave of 
their grandchildren, and he had seen a struggle between the mother and 
the grandmother to retain possession of a child—(Cheers). He had seen 
these emigration vessels departing from !the Mersey for the United 
States. The eyes of all on deck were directed back to the port whence 
they had started, and the last objects which met their gaze, as their 
native land receded from their view, were the tall bonding warehouses, 
where (vehement cheering)— where under lock—he was going to say 
under the Queen’s lock—but no, under the lock of the aristocracy, 
there were locked up some tens of thousands—aye, some hundreds of 
thousands of barrels of the finest flour of America—the only object that 
those poor wanderers were going to America in quest of—(vehement 
cheering). He was not accustomed to dealin sentiment. He had been 
described a8 a matter-of-fact man, one altogether without imagination. 


He told them only of things which he had himselfseen. He had wit- 
nessed these scenes; aye, and he had felt them too. And they (of the 
League), iwho would enable those unhappy wretches to remain in 
comfort at home, were denounced as money-mongers and cold-hearted 
political economists! What would be the feelings of that audience, if, 
by a vote of the aristocracy, they could be doomed to emigration ; not 
merely to a temporary tour of pleasurable excitement, but to quit their 
native shores for ever! Let them bear in mind that this was, next to 
death, the heaviest penalty which our penal code inflicted on criminals. 
How many fond associations would they not have to tear asun- 
der? Let them bear in mind, that the working classes 
had as keen affections; aye, and keener, too — (cheers) ; 
and if they felt this, let this cry in favour of govern- 
ment emigration be as a tocsin to call on them all to make 
every effort to avert so dire a calamity—(Cheers). He had only now 
to repeat what they had already been told—and that was that they must 
not come to these meetings as toa place of idle amusement. The object 
they proposed to themselves was one that required great and continued 
personal efforts. Mere talking would do little, and he should be 
ashamed to stand before them if talking had not been the smallest mo- 
dicum of the work by which he had sought to advance the cause— 
(Cheers). The movement was said to be a middle-class movement. He 
liked not the definition, for he aimed at benefitting not any separate class, 
butthe people at large ; but if this was really a middle-class movement, 
he would entreat them to remember who the middle classes were. The 
middle classes returned the Legislature; the middle classes also were 
the great supporters of the newspaper press. They had it in their power 
to make their will known to Parliament, and they had it in their power, 
and he would call on them to exercise that power—to support only that 
part of the public press which supported them—(Vehement cheering). 
Let them do this with earnestness, and they might avert the necessity of 
transporting to distant lands the most valuable productions of her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions—the people ; let them do this, and the people would 
yet be enabled to live at home in comfort, under the shade of their own 
vine, and of their own fig-tree—no man daring to make them afraid— 
(Vehement cheering ). 

The Cuarrman, in proposing a vote of thanks to the four gentlemen 
who had spoken, took the opportunity of exhorting the meeting to look 
carefully at the newspapers, and selecting that which had the best re- 
port of the proceedings, to purchase it and circulate copies through the 
length and breadth of the land. By so doing they would promote the 
agitation of this great question in its results even beyond what could be 
effected by crowded meetings like the present—(Cheers). 

The vote of thanks was then carried amidst universal acclamations, 
and the vast meeting dissolved at ten o’clock. 
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GEORGE WILSON, ESQ. 


We here present the public with the portrait and a brief sketch 
of George Wilson, Esq., chairman of the National Anti-Corn-law 
League. In our last number we gave a sketch of cach member 
of the council, and may here repeat part of what we then said of 
Mr. Wilson, namely, that he is “a gentleman eminently qualified 
for his position, by the quickness and soundness of his decisions 
and the ready tact by which he brings all the other members to 
agree with him. The principle element of suceess in the working 
of the League hitherto has been its harmony. In selecting the 
various committees, and appointing to each individual his duty 
the chairman has paid special regard to personal abilities and tem- 
per. Those who are able and eager to work in carrying out mat- 
ters of detail, and who care little for displaying themselves in 
public, are made use of for the purpose to which nature and habits 
of business have adapted them. But the greatest number of the 
councillors are persons fitted naturally and educationally to appear 
in public or remain in private—to speak or be silent—to sit on a 
low seat, or on a high—to follow or lead—to give orders them- 
selves, or obey the orders of others—and theretore, harmony pre- 
vails, and enormous labour is accomplished without bustle or 
confusion. The heaviest labour of the League is that of which the 
world knows and hears least. Mr. Wilson is a gentleman between 
thirty and thirty-five years of age; is five feet seven or eight 
inches high, rather robust, but not corpulent ; in manners com- 
placent. He is connected with a starch manufactory, but is pos- 
sessed of private property, which renders him independent of 
business.” 

To this we may add, that he is a member of the town-council of 
Manchester, and has distinguished himself among those who strug- 
gled to obtain a charter of incorporation for that town 3 and sub- 
sequently, among all who, in the corporation or out of it, have 
exerted themselves for the public good. He enjoys the unqualified 
confidence of all with whom he is associated. Those who attend 
the meetings of the League at Drury-lane Theatre and elsewhere 
will occasionally hear such men as Mr. Cobden say that “ our 
chairman, being despotic, has ordered me,” or them, or some one, 
todo soand so. This allusion to despotism is not altogether a 
figure of speech, but it requires some qualification. As before said, 
Mr. Wilson is a gentleman of mild manners ; he is, in fact, subdued 
and unassuming to a degrce that makes him appear, seeing him 
simply as an individual, incapable of holding a position in public 
controversy of any eminence ; and so far he is the last man to be 
met, in a journey of a thousand miles, whom you would suspect of 
being a despot... But his power rests on the quickness, the cool- 
ness, and the rectitude of his judgment, to which qualities every 


member of the League pays homage, because they see him always 
ready to give advice, and find him always right in his counsel. 

The present writer visited Manchester a few weeks previous to 
the great banquet which was recently celebrated in the Great Free 
Trade Hall there. He found Mr. Wilson engaged in the Council 
room in the morning each day atten. On his left sat Mr. Hicken, 
the indefatigable and intelligent Secretary. Five hundred or a 
thousand letters daily had to be opened and read. Various parties 
were busy doing so, and handing all those requiring the Chairman’s 
attention, and they were many, to the table before him. While 
this was going on, other business was in process of transaction. 
Members of the Council were giving in their reports of the com- 
mittees of which they were chairmen or secretaries. These com- 
mittees were sometimes as many as twelve in number; as, for in- 
stance, the printing committee, the tract distribution committee, 
the registration committee, the subscription card committee, the 
lecturing committee, the correspondence committee, the banquet 
arrangements’ committee, the finance committee, and such like, 
some permanent and some temporary. The business of these com- 
mittees was seen going on—motions were made, votes taken, and 
minutes recorded, all through the Chairman, while he was seem- 
ingly engaged on other business, reading letters received, writing 
letters to go away, and attending to suggestions or making sug- 
gestions to others. 

At first sight to a visitor there, the whole looked what this sketch 
may indicate, uncontrolled confusion. But a brief acquaintance 
with the Council-room of the League and its members shewed 
that the whole was harmonious industry, as regular, as incessant 
in motion, hour after hour, as the multitudinous wheels that 
whirled in the great factories of which those present were, for the 
most part, proprietors and directors. 

When the bustle of the early part of the day was somewhat 
abated, Mr. Wilson might be seen visiting and superintending the 
erection of the great Free-trade Hall, which, by-the-bye, was his 
and Mr. Alderman Brooks’s joint speculation,—the other members 
of the League and the general fund having no connection with its 
expense. An hour or two to dinner, and the superintendence of 
his own affairs, might be taken by him in the afternoon, but this 
not always ; and even then he would be found by a visitor writing 
letters on the business of the League, at home. At five o’clock he 
was again at the League rooms, and from that hour up to six the 
members, who had been there in the morning, and who had been 
for a few hours attending to their business on ’Change, in their 
warchouses, or at their factories, all of them having large esta- 
blishments, were again associated around the council table, with 
the London morning papers, just then received, and cups of tea 
and coffee with muffins and bread-and-butter, before them. When 
tea was over, {they again proceeded to business as separate com- 
mittees; and, as at that time the preparations for the banquet 
were added to all the other business, Mr. Wilson, who was a 
member of every committee, and had his eye on, and his hand in, 
everything, would be found engaged in some department or other 
until a late hour, frequently till midnight. But, as previously 
remarked, through the harmony that prevailed, prodigious labour 
was accomplished without bustle or confusion. 

Mr. Wilson is a phrenologist. His own head and character 
are a fine exemplification of the science, 


DHE COURT: 
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On Monday, Prince Albert, attended by General Sir E. Bowater, 
visited the Glaciarium, at the Baker-street Bazaar, and expressed him- 
self highly delighted with the ice and the beauty of the surrounding 
Alpine scenery. Ile went upon the ice, and stated his intention of 
coming again at an early period to skate. He afterwards honoured 
Madame ‘lussaud’s exhibition with a visit. 

_ The Queen Dowager has intimated, through Lord Howe, her inten- 

tion of patronising and honouring with her presence the Fancy Fair, to 
be held in the Painted Hall of the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, in com- 
memoration of Lord Howe’s glorious victory over the French on the 
Ist of June, 1794. The proceeds are to be devoted to the funds of the 
Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society. 

On Tuesday the Queen held a Court at Buckingham Palace. Lord 
Till had an audience, to deliver the insignia of the Order of the Bath 
worn by his late uncle, General Lord Hill. He delivered the late 
Lord’s gold stick of office as Colonel of the Royal Regiment of Horse 
Guards. ‘The Marquis of Anglesea had an audience of the Queen, and 
received from her ;lis gold stick of office as Colonel of the Royal Horse 
Guards. The Duke of Wellington, Commander in Chief, was present 
at the ceremony. His Grace had an audience of the Queen. Her Ma- 
jesty was attended by Viscount Sydney, Lord in Waiting, and Captain 
Meynell, Groom in Waiting. 

Her Masesrys First Lever.—Prince Albert held the first levee of 
the season at St. James’s Palace, on Wednesday afternoon, as locum 
tenens for her Majesty. The levee was well but not very numerously 
attended. His Royal Highness arrived at St. James’s from Buckingham 
Palace shortly after two o’clock. Prince George and Prince Edward, 
of Saxe- Weimar, Grenadier Guards, were present at the levee. 

— The Queen will hold a Privy Council on Monday next at Buck- 
ingham Palace, : ss 

The King of Hanover is expected to arrive on a visit to this country 
about the middle of May, orders having been received to prepare his 
apartments in the Ambassador’s Court for his reception by that period. 
‘The king is expected to remain six weeks in town. The government of 
the kingdom during his Majesty's absence will be delegated to the 
Council of State, of which Major-General Prince Bernard, of Solms 
Braunfels, is president. : 

At the Levee, on Wednesday, Sir Eardley Wilmot was presented, 
on being appointed Lieutenant-General of Van Dieman’s Land, by 
Lord Stanley. Commander H. W. Hill, R.N., was presented, on 
being appointed Lieutenal-Governor of the Forts and Settlements on 
the Gold Coast, by Lord Stanley, 

On Thursday, the Crown Prince of Wertemberg landed from the 
Netherlands steamboat Batavier, Captain Dunlop, after a favourable 
passage from Rotterdam ot twenty-four hours. 

Princess Nicnotas Estrrnazy.—On Thursday morning the Earl 
and Countess of Jersey received the intelligence of the accouchement 
of the Princess Nicholas Esterhazy, She was confined on the 2lIst 
inst., of a son and heir ; and, when the accounts left Vienna, both she 
and the infant were doing quite well. 

— Sir John Cam Hobhouse, Bart., M.P., arrived last week at Paris, 
from Naples, where he stayed a few weeks on leaving Rome. Sir John 
is expected in town next week, 

‘Ine Hearrn or Her Masestry.—We are happy to state that Her 
Majesty continues to be in the enjoyment of excellent health ; and, 
notwithstanding the proximity of the event which is looked forward to 
yn much Interest by all the loyal subjects of our beloved Queen, 

er Majesty and Prince Albert are daily to be seen walking in the 
gardens of Buckingham Palace as early as eight o’clock in the morning. 
The Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal are also in the enjoyment 
of robust health; but during the prevalence of the present cold 
easterly winds their Royal Highnesses are not allowed to go out, and 
the picture gallery is appropriated to them as the place of their infan- 
Tek eros and sports, instead of the open grounds of the palace, 
their Royal Highnesses have to be dressed and en parade every morn- 
ing by nine. Both her Majesty and the Prince are remarkable for 
their early hours.— Globe. 

The soirée of the Marquis of Northampton, as President of the 
Royal Society, which was to have been held on Saturday, has been 
Postponed in consequence of the death of the Dowager Marchioness. 

_ Lord Brougham gave a grand dinner on Sunday to a distinguished 
circle, including Sir Robert Peel, Duke of Wellington, Lord Ashbur- 
ton, the Lord Chancellor, Earl of Jersey, Earl of Essex, Sir W. Follett, 
Hon. Sydney Herbert, Colonel North, Mr. Brougham, Commissioner 
Phillips, &e, 
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THE EAST INDIA DOCKS. 


THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
—————— 


TUESDAY, MARCH 28. 

BANKRUPTS.—TuomAs EDWARD Row tev, Oxford-street, draper.—IsAa ac 
Witson, Tillingham, Essex, draper.—EDWARD PERKINS, Bishopsgate-street 
Without, corn-dealer.—CHARLES GILBY, Greenwich, Kent, wine-merchant. 
—Joun HeEnBEeRT GLOVER, Bermondsey-street.—ROBERT CoNIBEERE and 
Epwarp Burer, jun., Birmingham, woollen-drapers.—J OSEPH Pym, Belper, 
Derbyshire, cabinet-maker.—SAMUEL TEAGUE, Birmingham, builder.—JOHBN 
TATTERSALL, Old Lyons, Lancashire, coal dealer.—MAURICE SEARY, Swndwr, 
Flintshire, malster.—STEPHEN THOMAS, York, victualler.—JOHN PLEASANCE, 
Wath-upon-Dearne, Yorkshire, builder—R1icuarD BLACKBURN and JouN 
BLACKBURN, Morley, Yorkshire, cloth manufacturers.—JONATHAN BOWMAN, 
Carlisle, Cumberland, woollen-draper.—JOUN HENDERSON, Greenside, Durham, 
wood merchant.—JoHN FLETCHER, Maryport, Cumberland, boiler manufac- 
turer.—Hunry YRATMAN, Leachlade, Gloucestershire, chymist. — JAMES 
DUDFIELD, Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, druggist. 

Fripay, MARCH, 31. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—A. GREGORY, linendraper, Dover. 


BANKRUPTS.—E. HARLE, chemist and druggist, St. John-street-road.— 


E. MI.es, ironmonger, Bridge-house-place, Newington-causeway, Surrey.— 


J. Wuuirrnag, carpenter, Seckeford-street, Clerkenwell, Middlesex. — T. 


Huvrcuins, common carrier, Andover, Hampshire.—T. MAGaGs, upholsterer, 


Cheshunt.—J. STANFORD, grocer, Cranborne.—G. ESHELBY, currier, Gate- 


street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields.—T. W. CoLEMAN, coach proprietor, John-street, 


SS 


Pentonville.—H. Kay, victualler, Chiswell-street.—G. M. Hurron, coach 
proprietor, Ringwood, Hampshire.—W. SOUTHAN, miller, Birchills, Stafford- 
shire.—E. F. Smiru and R. M. BRYANT, carpenters, Bristol—J. CLAPHAM, 


TT: 
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licensed victualler, Leeds.x—R. SMITH, attorney, Worcester.—R. YOUNG- 
HUSBAND, brickmaker, Naunton.—T. H. TuomMPson, merchant. 


IRELAND. 


—_—>——_ 
Tus Queey’s Vistr 10 Inevanp.—The 11th Hussars (Prince Al- 
bert’s regiment) are under orders for Dublin, where they are to be 


These docks were the third formed in London ; and profiting by 
the experience already gained, the directors had them made 
superior to either of the others. They were commenced in 1800, 
and completed in 1806, the site chosen having been that of Black- 
wall. Exclusively confined to the trade of the East India Com- 
pany ; they consist of an import basin of eighteen acres, and of 
an export basin of about nine acres, both constructed to receive 
ships of great burden. The extent of warehouse room is small, 
as most of the commodities unloaded here are conveyed imme- 
diately to the Company’s warehouses in the different parts of 
London. The tea, and the more valuable goods, are conveyed in 
covered waggons, secured by locks, along the Commercial road, 
which has been lately made to communicate with these and the 
other docks. The capital of the company is £500,000, and a 


SCOTLAND. 


% The Earl of Moray has postponed the collecting of his Candlemas 
rents, on his estates in the north, for six weeks, in order that his tenantry 
may, in these dull times, have every advantage of bringing their pro- 
duce to market. 

Lxrensive Rongery or JEwELLERY.—lInformation has been received 
at the metropolitan police-station, Great Scotland-yard, of the follow- 
ing robbery of jewellery, &c. :—Stolen from an ironmonger’s shop, in 
Glasgow, the fellowing property—viz., 140 gold finger-rings, various 
patterns, set with pearls, garnets, and other precious stones ; 50 red 
gold finger-rings, various patterns ; 150 gold brooches, set with ame- 
thysts, garnets, topaz, and other precious stones; 39 fancy brooches 
10 fine gold watch seals, four pair jet Cairngorum earrings, 12 pair 
coral ditto, 20 pair cornelian ditto, 10 pair jet ditto ; 8 pair fine coloured 
ditto, solid gold, of great value ; 200 pair of other earrings, 6 French 
neck-chains, asilver lever watch, engine-turned, No. 1,183; a small 
ditto, No. 5,583 ; three silver Highland brooches, and various other 
articles of great value. On the information reaching London, a number 
of the ‘ detective force ” were dispatched to endeavour to trace out the 


_ guilty parties. 


Axoturn Mapman.—A person of the name of M‘Coleman, whose 
insane vagaries would appear to have fixed upon the Premier of Eng- 
land, made his appearance on Tuesday in the Sheriff Clerk’s-oftice 
here. His business, he said, was to have two clerks to go up with him 
to Sir Robert Peel on important business. The poor man talked un- 
connectedly on different subjects with the persons in the office, but 
alwaysended with something about going up to London to Sir Robert. 
He insisted also upon his being the father of M‘Naughten, and threat- 
ened, if his wishes were not complied with, to make skeletons of all and 
sundry. Seeing there was danger to be apprehended from a person of 
this frame of mind going at large, the parties in the office had him en- 
ticed into a noddy for the alleged purpose of getting another clerk to 
answer his requirements (he being satisfied with the physiognomy of 
only one in the place at the time), who lived at the Townhead. Having 
succeeded in this device, M‘Coleman was safely conveyed to the Lu- 
natic Asylum, in which place he is now lodged, at the instance of the 
sheriff of Lanarkshire, who gr&nted an order for his detention. On 
inquiring into his circumstances, it turns out that he is a shoemaker, and 
hadat one time served in the army, for which he has a pension of 9d. 
per day. It seems that he had been wounded on the head, and since 
then has never been rightly settled.— Glasgow Argus. 

SnawLs TO tne QueeN.—Some time since, Messrs. Roxburgh, of 
Paisley, having prepared two shawls of a novel style of pattern for 
Messrs. Proudfoot, Brand, Thomson, and Co., of Glasgow, forwarded 
a description of them to her Grace the Duchess of Buccleuch, soliciting 
her influence with her Majesty, to accept a shawl of each pattern. Her 
Grace promptly responded to the request, and stated, that although her 
Majesty did not receive presents, she was desirous to see the shawls re- 
ferred to; they were accordingly despatched to London, with the 
prices affixed, and on Thursday a note was received, stating that her 
Majesty had kept both shawls. One of the shawls is named “ the 
Eastern Triumph,” and is ‘composed of a splendid procession in the 
midst of oriental scenery. The other, ‘the Prince of Wales,” has for 
the leading figure the crest of three feathers surrounded with wreaths, 
formed of the rose, thistle, and shamrock, among which are introduced 
the emblazoned shields of England, Scotland, Ireland, &c. ‘The 
** Eastern Triumph Shawl o as & most beautiful specimen of 
manufacturing ingenuity and skil “r i he elephants, the camels, the long 
processions, with infinite variety hekelace wending their way among 
pagodas and groves, transport the beholder to eastern climes, and might 
almost lead him to believe that he ey ® spectator of the nup- 
tial pageant of a nabob’s daughter. 1 ee are fabricated of the 
finest and richest kinds of silk and wool, and are choice articles, even 
independent of the exquisite and ingenious workmanship which they 
exhibit.— Paisley Advertise?’ : , ‘ 

— The Scotch have been alwaysconsidered particularly providentabout 
their funerals, A poor woman 1n the ee Ci had lent her 
neighbour, the carpenter, some money, but ae pansgcmuite unable to 
pay her, she obligingly consented to take the value of his debt in coffins 
for herself and all her children. They were accordingly each measured 
and provided without delay ; but she was heard often to complain that 
the children had quite outgrown theirs. 


Messrs. Wright, Paul Bedford, and Wieland, with Mr. Barker, 
the tenor singer, are engaged at the Princess’s theatre, and will 
appear at Easter. 

‘According toa Madrid print, Tamburini is about to proceed to 
that capital. cnt 

Exrraorprwary Quick Passace.—The General Steam Navigation 
Company’s steam-ship Princess Royal, Capt. J. W. Morris, arrived on 
Sunday evening, at 9 o’clock, with passengers in the unprecedented 
short time of 36 hours, 


stationed. During the ensuing summer, Dublin will be the head-quar- 
ters of two cavalry regiments, This arrangement is made, in order to 
have a sufficiency of cavalry available for the escorts and additional 
duty consequent on the Queen’s visit to Dublin, which is now fixed to 
take place in August next. Considerable alterations and improvements 
have been for some time going on at the Viceregal-lodge, in the 
Pheenix-park, for the reception of the Queen and her husband. It is 
generally supposed that the 72nd Highlanders will formher Majesty’s 
body guard. 

Richard Beresford Cane, Esq., is appointed receiver of the consta- 
bulary force, in Ireland, vice Richard Cane, Esq., resigned. 

_ Restsrance TO THE Poor-vatr.—Tranquillity has been established 
in the county of Waterford, chiefly through the intervention of some of 
the landlords, who have come forward to pay the poor-rate. 

— There never were so few Irish members in Parliamentary attend- 
ance as at present. 

Sam Gray !—At the Monaghan assizes, Sam Gray, the notorious 
Orangeman, was again capitally indicted, for shooting a process server, 
in November, 1840, and again discharged on bail, the jury not being 
able to agree. 

Arrest or A Murprerer—Srrance Corcipence. — On the 7th 
ult., head-constable David Rankin, stationed at Dromore, near Omagh, 
in the county of Tyrone, arrested a man passing through Dromore, on 
suspicion of being the man charged in the Hue and Cry with the 
murder of John Dawson, at Ayr, in Scotland, in the month of Novem= 
ber last. ‘The person said his name was William Smith, tanner, from 
Dublin. He was fully committed to Omagh gaol, but was discharged 
on the 17th, by order of Chief Justice Doherty. On leaving the prison, 
however, so strong was the head-constable’s conviction that the man 
was the person described as the murderer, that he again arrested him, 
and had him a second time committed. ‘This was most fortunate for 
the ends of justice, as that very night a peace officer arrived from 
Scotland, and out of thirty-four prisoners turned out in the gaol-yard 
next morning, in the prison dress, the officer at once identified the man 
so strangely arrested, as the person charged with the murder. His 
name is William Murphy, a native of the county of Kildare. We un- 
derstand £100 reward was offered for this man’s apprehension. 

Loss or tux Earn Ropen Sreamer.—The Cork papers detail the 
particulars of the loss of this steamer, from Cork to London, having on 
board a very large and valuable cargo, consisting principally of cured 
provisions, a large deck freight of live stock, &c. The vessel sprung a 
leak and was run on shore, near Poorhead, not far from Ballycotton, 
near Cork. The country people had plundered the wreck very freely, 
and there was no chance of saving the vessel. 

— The Cork city: grand jury have memorialised_ the Treasury for a 
railway communication between London and Dublin, by Holyhead. 

The Rev. Dr. M‘Hale, of Tuam, has initiated nine monks into a new 
monastery at Errew, Mayo. 


dividend of 4 per cent. is paid. The directors of the Company 
have the chicf management of these docks, and the ships are 
loaded and discharged by their servants, not the crews. The regu- 
lations to prevent fire and plunder are very stringent, and, at the 
same time, most efficacious. The East India Company—for whose 
better accommodation these docks were established—was formed 
as acommercial body, in 1599, and first obtained a charter from 
Queen Elizabeth, in 1600. Although in subsequent periods the 
Company acquired and extended vastly, their territorial power 
and their commercial character remained to them until it was 
taken away by the law of 1835. They are now, therefore, a kind 
of Board governing British India, under the superintendence of 
the Board of Control chiefly, but with some power still left in 
the hands of directors, chosen by the proprictors of India Stock ; 
whose dividends are guaranteed to them by the faith of Parliament. 


Count or Atpenmen.—A Court of Aldermen was held on Tuesday, 
which was fully attended by the members. The Lord Mayor nominated 
the Rev. A. M‘Call, D.D., to the Donative or Rectory of St. James, 
Duke’s-place, in the room of the Rev. R. Povah, deceased, which 
nomination was unanimously confirmed by the Court. The Rev. 
Michael Gibbs, Rector of Christ Church, Newgate-street, was re- 
quested to preach the Spital sermon on Easter Tuesday ; and the Court 
agreed with a report from the Jail Committee, for enlarging Giltspur- 
street Compter, which was ordered to be laid before the next Court of 
Common Council. . Communications from Sir James Graham, with 
the newly-approved rules and regulations of the City prisons and 
the Borough Compter, were laid before the Court, and ordered to be 
entered on record. Mr. W. Collingwood was admitted and sworn a 
corn-meter in trust for the City for four years. The Court referred it to 
the Police Committee to inquire into the qualifications of persons ap- 
plying for the situation of additional Inspector of Weights and Mea- 
sures. The Court passed the order for regulating the standing of 
hackney-carriages in Adelaide-place, Fish-street-hill, and Upper 
Thames-street. . 

Seamen's Hosprrat Socrery.—The friends and supporters of this 
benevolent institution assembled on Wednesday, in large numbers, to 
celebrate the twenty-second anniversary of its foundation. The dinner 
was given at the London Tavern in Bishopsgate-street, and the hon. making, and the application of chemistry to the perfection of its manu- 
Sidney Herbert was in the chair, By the report it appeared that her! facture. A great many splendid specimens of glass, in the various 
Majesty contributed 100 guineas; Mr, Sidney Herbert, 100; M. W. | stages of the process, supplied by the kindness and liberality of the 
Kk. Gladstone, 20 ; Trinity Corporation, 300; Merchant Elder Bre- | Union Plate Glass Company, from the extensive works at St. Helen's, 
thren, 100; Capt. T. Herbert, 50; the East India Company, 105; in | in Lancashire, were exhibited, and illustrated the lecture. The subject 
all amounting to upwards of £1,000. The number of patients admitted | which, in a national and commercial point of view, is one of very great 
during the past year amounted to 2,737; and relief, medicine, advice, | interest, independently of its scientific relations, was treated in a me- 
&e,, had been given to 1,982 out-patients, making 62,608 seamen of | thodical and proper manner, so as to be intelligible to the capacities and 
all nations since the foundation of the asylum. previous knowledge of the audience. A history of the art, from its 

Tur Anti-Corn-LAw Movemenr In tne Eastern Parr or THE earliest introduction—the manufacture of the pure alkali, the importation 
Merrororis.x—A public meeting of the members and friends of the | of the white sand made use of, and the progress of the invention till its 
National Anti-Corn-law League in the eastern part of London took | present perfection, were all described. The melting, casting, rolling, 
place on Monday evening, at the Eastern Institution, Commercial-road, | grinding, polishing, and clearing of the plates was described. Models 
in furtherance of the objects of the League. There was a very numerous of the crucibles and casting-pots were shown, and, in fact, nothing was 
and enthusiastic meeting. Amongst the gentlemen on the platform we omitted by which a clear comprehension of the art could be conveyed, 
observed P. A. Tavlor, Esq., Chairman, Thomas Harbottle, Esq., Rev. | or the lecture made interesting. Dr, Ryan, who delivered the lecture, 
Mr. Quick, Stepney, Colonel ‘Thompson, Sidney Smith, Esq., R. R. | paid a well-merited compliment to the Union Plate Glass Company for 
Moore, Esq., and the leading members of the Whitechapel and Stepney their ready assistance in furnishing the specimens, &c., by which he 
and St, George’s Association. illustrated his lecture, 


SS 
Tur Poxyrecunic Instirution.—Amongst the lectures recently de- 
livered at this Institution, there has been one on the art of plate-glass 
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DR. SOUTHEY’S RESIDENCE. 


ASS ZOTHING strikes the mind with more aw® than | criticism) which have established for him a reputation not inferior 
\ a visit to the scenes where the great have | to any ever obtained by a man of letters in England. In this 
dwelt. The genius loci pervades, each spot. | beautiful residence, abstracted from much communion with 
Greta Hall, near Keswick, of which the above the world, Southey’s life placidly glided on--not undisturbed by 
is a correet view, was the residence of Dr. | the cares which visit the home of even the happiest mortals—and 
Southey, for the latter half of his life. There his literary labours were pursued with a constancy and perseve- 
he composed some of his poetry—the ‘Tale of rance which celipsed even the marvel of Scott's wondrous pro- 
Paraguay,” “ The Lay of the Laureate, ‘ The | ductiveness. At Jength, his mind was altlicted by over-work, and, 
Field of Waterloo,” and many of his admirable | about four years ago, his faculties gave way. He died on T uesday , 
ballads ; and there were written nearly all—if not the whole the 2ist ult., and we may not expect that his place in literature 
—of those prose compositions (history, biography, polemics, and | will soon be filled. 
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The near approach of the account day for the English funds, and the pay 
ment of the dividends, have combined to prevent much speculative business in 
our own securities, and to render prices steady. Another cause for the indis- 
position to operate evinced by the jobbers, is the uncertainty in regard to the 
future financial measures of Government, and the statement of the revenue for 
the quarter now nearly ended, and the usual annual exposé, are looked forward 
to with some anxiety. The accumulation of income, which must far exceed 
the most sanguine anticipations, will, it is now almost universally considered, 
be employed in some manner or other which will be liable to affect the money 
market, The fluctuations in Consols have been but trifling, scarcely in any 
instance more than 4 percent.; the appearance, however, is in favourof a 
rise. Several large purchases have been made by influential brokers during 
the week, apparently for permanent investment. The closing prices were :— 
Consols, 962, 96%, for money, and 96% for the account; New 3} per cent., 1023, 
1023; Bank Stock, 185, 187; India Bonds, 70 premium. 

The position of the discount market has undergone an alteration from a 
increased demand for money. In consequence, sales of Exchequer Bills to 
some amount have been made, and the premium declined to 60, 62, but has 
since rallied to 63, 65. 

There has been no feature in foreign securities, and the transactions have 
been limited. Belgian, 105,106; Dutch Two and a Half per cents, 56, 504; 
the Five per cents, 1024, 1023; Austrian, 1183, 1143; and French, 1203, 1214. 
The agreement lately entered into between the Portuguese government and 
the bond holders in this country, ty which a portion of their claims is to be 
satisfied by the delivery of a certain amount of Brazilian bonds, has caused a 
decline in the value of these securities, and although it is stated to be 78, 80, 
yet it can only *be considered to be nominal; owing to the likelihood of a 
number of the documents being thrown upon the market, while Portuguese 
have been sold at 403. 

Mexican stock appears to have recovered from the extreme depression 
caused by the disappointment in regard to the dividends. While but few bar- 
gains have beeen made, no stock has been forced forward, the holders in 
general being of opinion that want of faith has not been the cause of the want 
of remittances from the executive third ; the last sales were made at 503. 

The usual half-monthly settlement for time bargains in the foreign bonds, 
took place on Thursday, but as speculation hasbeen almost exclusively in those 
of Spain, it is to them that attention has been directed. The fluctuations have 
been about 2§ per cent., caused solely by fictitious dealings, and, as it was be- 
fore conjectured, the object of the speculators for a rise having been attained, 
the quotations are now being allowed gradually to decline. It is much to be 
regretted, not only that operations such as these are tolerated, but that parties 
otherwise unconnected with them should be induced to join them. Upon the 
present occasion, it is evident that many individuals have been purchasers who 
can ill afford to pay for the stock so bought. This must ultimately be thrown 
upon the market at aserious depreciation, but to the manifest advantage of 
the originators of the late “ rig,’ {who will have sold at the highest rate, 
and subsequently will be able to purchase at some 10 or 12 per cent. below the 
present quotations. The Three per cents. were last marked 31%, 324, andithe Five 
per cents. 22%. A fresh correspondence has ensued between the chairman of 
the committee of Treasury bondholders, and the finance minister of Spain, 
upon the subject of these long-neglected claims. In 1836 the home creditor 
was paid his dividends in hard cash, while those due to foreigners were not 
met. A decree passed the Cortes, regretting that the financial position of 
Spain was such, that it was unable then to fulfil its obligations, and autho- 
rising the issue of bonds for the arrears, one half of which was to be paid in six, 
and the remainder in twelve months from that date, with interest. This want 
of punctuality, and some political events, had in the meanwhile caused thejold 
bonds to deline to about 22 or 25 per cent, at which many persons sold, and 
purchased these new ‘‘ Treasury bonds” at the rate of 60 to 70 per cent, upon 
the supposition that sufficient honour yet remained among Spaniards as would 
oblige them to redeem obligations thus sacredly entered into. At the appointed 
time—that is to say, just previously to May, 1837—Count D’Augilar, 
the then ambassador, announced by public advertisement that the prin- 
cipal and interest would be paid. This led to a farther advance, 
but no money arrived, and even up to the present moment not the slightest notice 
has been taken of these debts, or any proposition made to the creditors. Their 
claim of priority is not denied, but it is stated that the finances are in such a 
state, as to forbid any arrangement. Matters being thus placed, it may be seen 
how little legitimate reason there has been for the late rise in the Three per 
cents.; since it is acknowledged by the Government that it is insolvent—a fact 
long since notorious—as well as that of all dividends which have hitherto been 
paid, having been obtaincd in any way other than from proper sources of 
revenue. 

The demand for Railway shares has been good, but as dealings now are con- 
fined to orders for investment, and not with a view to re-selling them, there 
have been no alterations of moment, especially as most of the half-yearly 
ineetings have already been held. London and Birmingham were 208, 210; 
Birmingham and Gloucester, 49,50; Manchester and Leeds, 80, 813 Bristol 
and Exeter, 57, 574; Great Western, 94,95; Brighton, 353, 35§; South West- 
ern, 64; Northern and Eastern, 163; and South Eastern and Dover, 25, 253. 

Letters from the country represent business to be still improving, and a 
corresponding change has to be noticed in the London markets. There is yet 
an absence of speculation: but a fairer criterion of the state of trade is to be 
found in the increasing deliveries from the warehouses of articles of con- 
sumption. It is to be inferred that the demand for money, noticed aboye, has 
been created by these commercial operations, 


THE LONDON MARKETS. 
—>——__ 
CORN EXCHANGE—WEDNEsDAY. 


Our market this morning was very moderately supplied with English Wheat, 
yet the demand for that article was in a sluggish state, and Monday’s prices 
were with difficulty supported. Foreign Wheat was a@ mere drug, and might 
have been purchased on somewhat easier terms. Barley moved off slowly, at 
late rates. In Malt, Oats, Beans, Peas,and Flour,a very limited amount of 
business was transacted. 


LONDON TRADE REPORT. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

SuGAr.—The British plantation market is still very dull, and the trade are 
acting with great caution ; this is chiefly owing to the large sales of Mauritius 
Sugars. 

SHELLAC.—Prices are rather lower, good liver fetching, at public sale, only 
40s. per ewt. 

Corre. 
good to fine ordinary qualities fetching 30s. 6d. to 32s, per cwt. 


CORN EXCHANGE—YESTERDAY. 


Since Monday the receipts of Wheat, of home growth, coastwise as well as 
by land carriage and sample, have been very limited, but of fair average qua- 
lity. Although the stands to-day were by no means well filled, the demand 
for all descriptions was excessively heavy, at barely stationary prices. Only 
615 quarters of Foreign Wheat have been imported this week. For this article 
there was certainly an improved inquiry, but its value remained unaltered. 
Owing to the dull state of the Malt trade, Barley was a mere drug, and the 
turn cheaper. In Oats, Beans, Peas, and Flour next to nothing was passing. 


SMITHFIELD. 


Owing to the unusually small number of beasts on offer here to-day, the 
fresh arrivals being composed of about 80 Scots from Norfolk, and 70 by sea, 
from Dundee, and sthe increased attendance of buyers, the beef trade was 
brisk, at an advance on Monday’s quotations, of 2d. per 8lb., and a clearance 
was speedily effected. ‘The supply of sheep was moderate, and that deseription 
of stock found ready purchasers, at a rise of 2d. per 8lbs. The primest Downs 
making 4s. 2d. Lambs sold briskly, and their currencies were quite 2d. per 
8lbs. higher than last noted. Although Calves were abnndant, they were taken 
freely, at a rise of from vd. to 4d. per 8lbs. In Pigs a fair business was trans- 
acted; and 2d. per 8lbs. more money was obtained for them. Mileh Cows sold 
at from £17 to P19 each, including their small calf. 


AVERAGES OF THE LAST SIX WEEKS, 
Weeks ending ,; Wheat. ; Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Beans. 


Pease. 


Feb. 18......| 47 11] 27 1117 Of] 27 9)27 O|29 5 
25 eevee| 48- 6'1' 27. —2)| 17-1 | 28 M4 ee SI Iis07 1 
March 4....../ 48 3] 2 4/17 3/29 0O;26 97)98 6 
Dees | £48 5 | 1275 17: e211 28 ye 41 26S 6h 190 mak 

a euae 47 61]27 11/17 4] 26 10)}26 81/2 6 

95 ..2<00) 47. 2°) -285° 41 19% -7 |, 290 - 3 26 Siege 1) 


IMPERIAL AGGREGATE AVERAGES OF THE SIX WEEKS. 
Wheat......478. Lid. | Oats........17s. 3d. | Beans........26s. 8d, 
Barley .......278. 7d. | Ry@...0e00..285, 3d. | Pease....00..293. 2d. 


DUTIES ON FOREIGN CORN. 
Wheat......20s. Od. | Oats....0... 88. Od. | Beans........lls. Gd. 
Barley.....-- Ys. Od. | Rye.........1ls. 6d.) Pease .....---lls. Gd. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
—>——. 


BIRTHS. 


On the 26th ult., in Grosvenor-square, Lady Mary Farquhar, of a son. 

On the 24th ult., in Eaton-place, Belgrave-square, the Viscountess Emlyn, 
of a daughter. 

At Florence, on the 8th ult., the Duchess de Calabritto, of a son. 

On the 3rd ult., at Paris, the Baroness de Pfeil, of a son. 3y7%j 


1,000 bags Brazil were sold by auction at rather better prices ;: 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 28th ult., at Lennoxlove, East Lothian, by the Rev. J. Traill, 
Episcopal Minister of Haddington, William Rashleigh, Esq., M.P., for 
Cornwall, eldest son of W. Rashleigh, Esq., of Menabilly, Cornwall, to the 
Hon. Catherine Stuart, eldest daughter of the late and sister of the present 
Lord Blantyre. 

On the 27th ult., at St. Peter’s Church, Dublin, by the Rev. Francis Saun- 
derson, Rector of Kildallan, the Rey. Sir Nicholas Chinnery, of Flintfield, 
county of Cork, Baronet, to Anne, elder daughter of the Rev. John Vernon, 
of Awbawn, county of Cavan. 

On the 25th ult., at St. Peter’s, Walworth, by the Rev. Joseph Haskoll, B.A., 
George Price, Esq., of the island of Jersey, to Laura, youngest daughter of 
the late William Smith, Esq., formerly of the city of Durham. 

On the 22rd ult., at St. Mary’s, Islington, by the Rey. Alfred Burder, the 
Rev. Jules Francois Du Gué, of Lausanne, to Marianne, second daughter of 
Thomas Cussons, of Salford. 

DEATHS. 


On the 30th ult., at Kensington-square, after a long illness, Lieutenant- 
General Philpot, Colonel of the 8th, or the King’s Royal Irish Hussars. 

At Brighton, on the 27th ult., Isabella Sophia, the beloved daughter of 
William Granville, Esq., late Treasurer and Member of the Executive Council 
in the island of Ceylon, aged 19, most deeply regretted. 

Same day, at Eridge Castle, Sussex, the Right Hon. Henry, Earl of 
Abergavenny, K.7., in the 89th year of his age. 

Same day, at his residence, Roslyn House, Hampstead, General the Hon. 
Sir Charles Colville, G.C.B., and G.C.H., Colonel of the 5th Northumberland 
Regiment of Fusiliers. 

Same day, at his residence, South Lancing, Sussex, John Geast, Esq., at an 
advanced age, formerly Storekeeper at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 

On the 26th ult., at his house, No, 24, James-street, Buckingham-gate, 
in his 77th year, William Whaley, of Whaley Abbey, in the county of 
MA ee Esq., the brother of the Right Hon. the Dowager Countess of 

are. 

Same day, at Aldborough, aged 69, Elizabeth, wife of John Paternoster, 
Esq., of Norfolk-street, and daughter of the late Richard Twining, Esq. 

On the 25th ult., at her house, in Grosvenor-place, deeply lamented by her 
family and friends, Lady Cox Hippisley, of Stone Easton House, Somerset, in 
her 83d year. 

At Richmond, on the 24th ult., Miss Susan Buchanan, only child of the 
late Dr. Buchanan, and granddaughter of the late Sir Archibald Primrose, 
Bart., of Dunipace. 

On the 24th ult., in the 69th year of his age, Mr. I. P. Paine, of No. 
33, High-street, Bloomsbury, inventor of the illuminated dial, and author of 
fed improvements in the escapement and construction of church and turret 
clocks, 3 

At Brighton, on the 23d ult., at the house of her son-in-law, C. S. Dickins, 
Esq., Mary, Dowager Marchioness of Northampton, in the 76th year of her 
age. 

On the 22nd ult., George Edward, only son of W. H. Harrison, Esq., of 
Camberwell, 

At Brussels, on the 20th ult., aged 738, Edward Blount, Esq., second son 
of Sir Walter Blount, Bart., of Sodington, Worcestershire. 

On the 18th ult., at Rome, the Most Noble William Duke of Manchester, 
in his 72d year, 

In Gloucester-street, Haggerstone, aged 51, Mr. Charles Rayner, the comic 
song writer and singer. 

On the 9th of September, on the M‘Leay River, New South Wales, 
Henry Robert Oakes, Esq., formeily of the Hon. East India Company’s 
service, 

On the 3d of October last, in the 20th year of his age, at Wellington, 
New Zealand, of fever, William Vernon Evans, late of Eton College. 
es was in attendance on the Bishop of New Zealand in his first visitation 
our. 

cs esi Captain W. Marquis, Commander of the East India ship Thames, 
aged 42. 


GILLOTT’S PENS. 
Steel Pen Manufacturer in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


a et HIE very great superiority of 

-§ F de J these Pens, and the Publie’s approbation of 
them, are attested by the constantly increasing 
wi demand—their entire adoption at the Bank of 
: England, and her Majesty’s Publie Offices, where 


,it is known that the best articles only are ad- 
* mitted, 


From Oct. 1838 to ,, 1839, ,, 44,654,702 ,, 
From Dec. 1840 to Dee. 1841, ,, 62,124,928 ,, 
From Dec. 184110 ,, 1842, ,, 70,612,000 ,, 

These Pens are made in every variety, suitable for the Legal and Medical 
Professions, Banking, Mercantile, and General Purposes, and for Schools—of 
various degrees of flexibility, and with fine, extra fine, medium, and broad 
points—so as to suit all hands and every kind of writing. 

The Genuine Gillott’s Pens have the name “JOSEPH GILLOTT” marked 
in full on every Pen, and the Label on the Packets and Boxes of his Pens bear 
a fac-simile of his signature: 


a" Gli 


Sold Retail by all respectable dealers in Pens; and wholesale at the ware- 
house, 95, New-street, Birmingham ; also at 37, Gracechurch street, London, 
under the management of Mr. Fox, from the Manufactory—or from any of 
the Wholesale Stationers aud Merchants in London, &c. 


({UPERIOR CUTLERY and BRITISH PLATE.— 

’. BODEN’S, 59, Gracechurch-street. CUTLERY, warranted of the 

best. material that can be made, and manufactured with the greatest precision, 

so as to combine elegance of shape with the greatest durability of usefulness, 
at Pricés unequalled by any House in Town. 

A Set of FIFTY PIECES of IVORY, at 35s. Superior BRITISH PLATS, 
which is superseding the use of Silver, and which will stand the test of the 
strongest acids, at prices unprecedented. The usual discount allowed to Mer- 
chants and Shippers. Merchants’ general orders shipped direct from the 
Manufactory. 


TEPHENS’S IMPROVED COMPOSITION tor 
MARKING LINEN, which writes with equal facility on the coarsest as 
on the finest fabric, and requiring no drying or holding to the fire: is the 
most expeditious and convenient mode of marking linen ever ofiered to the 
public. Also | es... 
STEPHENS’S MARKING INK WITHOUT PREPARATION. 

This article requires holding to the fire, or the application of a hot iron to 
turnit black. It is the very best article of the kind, but is not so expeditious 
in the general use as the former. 

N.B. The durability of both the above articles has been extensively tested 
and is ensured. 

Prepared by HpNRY STEPHENS, inventor of the Writing Fluids, 54, Stam- 
ford-street, Blackfriars-road, London; and sold by Booksellers and Sta- 
tioners. 


? 


C COVINGTON, No. 10, OLD BAILEY, begs to call 
e the attention of the public to the present moment; when so much com- 
petition has arisen in every trade, and particularly in the manufacturing of 
Lats, it behoves that portionof the public who are not in the habit to take 
credit, to reflect ere they make their purchases, where they are most likely to 
obtain the best article at the lowest price. C, Covincron, endeavouring to 
procure ashare of that patronage he considers he justly merits, by purchasing 
his materials for ready money, observing the strictest economy, and engaging 
first-rate hands in every branch of the manufacturing department, is enabled 
to produce Paris Napped Hats for 8s. 6d., 10s. Gd., 12s., and 14s., the two 
latter prices are made on the best beaver bodies, and for elegance of shape, 
beautiful appearance, and durability, will not only successtully defy compe- 
tition, but ensure the decided approbation of those who will give them a trial. 

Improved India Rubber Stitfened Bodies, covered with the richest Italian 
Silk, at 4s. 9d., 5s. 6d., 6s. 6d., to 8s. 6d. 

Beaver Hats, from ds. 6d. to 8s. Od.; Superfine ditto, from 10s. to 12s.; 
Livery Hats, 14s.; best Beaver, 17s., which have never been rivalled for fashion 
and durability: 

Ladies’ Riding Hats, and Children’s Fancy Hats of every description. 

Gentlemen’s Travelling Caps in great variety, from Is. Gd.; and an excel- 
lent assortment of School Caps at extreme low prices. 


Aad P oe eS 
APOLEON’S celebrated MILITARY CARRIAGE, 
taken at Waterloo; Room magnificently filled to show the decoration 
of his period ; Engravings of his history; splendid Bust by Canova; the Cloak 
he wore at Marengo, the Sword of Egypt, the Standard given to his Guards, 
his Watch, Gold Snuff-box, Ring, one of his Teeth, the Table of the Marshals, 
Tooth-brush, his dress worn in exile, Dessert Service used by him at St. 
Helena; Counterpane, stained with his blood, &c. &c., the greater part late 
the property of Prince Lucien. Madame TUSSAUD and SON iS) EXHIBI- 
TION BAZAAR, Baker-street. Open from Eleven till Dusk, and from Seven 
till Ten, Great Room, One Shilling. Napoleon Relics and Chamber of Hor- 
rors, Sixpence. 


OND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK, requiring 

no preparation.—This original production affords by its mark the most 

satisfactory criterion of identity for Table Linen and Wearing Apparel, and is 

therefore recommended to all Families, Hotel and Inn-Keepers, and others 

who entrust much linen to strangers, for put out large quantities to wash. 

Prepared by the Inventor, JoHN Bony, Chemist, 23, Long-lane, West Smith- 
field; and sold by most stationers, &c. Price ls. a bottle. 


CHOOL OF SCIENCE AND GENERAL EDUCA- 


TION, GLoucEsteER House, Upron Puacr, near ForEsT GATE, 
Essex. Under the Patronage of the Local Board of Education. 

At this establishment, which is most salubriously situated about 5 miles from 
town, young gentlemen are Jiberally boarded and carefully and expeditiously 
instructed in every branch of useful and polite literature. The peculiar fea- 
tures of this establishment are, that in addition to the usual routine of educa- 
tion, most of those sciences which serye to awaken the powers of the mind, 
and to call forth a spirit of enterprise and enquiry (which are too often neg- 
lected in our Academies) are touched upon by means familiar of lectures. 

Amongst the numerous branches of study to which the attention of youth 
are directed, there is none of greater importance than that of Natural Philo- 
sophy; for to him who is unacquainthd with its principles, the causes of 
liundreds of every day occurrences must remain for ever unknown. By an 
early attachment to this interesting study we acquire a habit of reasoning, 
and an elevation of thought, which enlarges the mind and prepares it for every 
other pursuit. Almost all the works of art and devices of man have a de- 
pendence upon its principles, and are indebted to it for their origin and per- 
fection. 

The proprietor of this establishment (from long experience as a teacher) is 
deeply impressed with the truth of these remarks, and with a view to lessen 
the difficulties which retard the progress of learners, as well as to accommo- 
date himself to the capacities of his pupils, lectures twice a week, upon one of 
the following subjects, viz. :—Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics , 
Acoustics, Optics, Electricity, Galvanism and Chemistry. The whole of the 
above subjects are explained and illustrated by diagrams, appropriate appa- 
ratus, and experiments, in such a manner as to make them perfectly compre- 
hensible to the juvenile mind. . 

In addition to a voluminous juvenile library consisting of the scientific pe- 
riodicals of the day, there is a small laboratory attached to the premises, in 
which the pupils have an opportunity of becoming acquainted with experi- 
mental chemistry under the immediate superintendence of a student at the 
toyal Polytechnic Institution. 

Professors of eminence connected with the above sciences will occasionally 
lecture to the Pupils of this establishment. ‘ 

The situation is extremely pleasant with extensive grounds. 

Prospectuses may be obiained by application to the following gentlemen : 
Dr. Ryan, at the Royal Polytechnic Institution; Mr. Malcolm, surgeon, !, 
Globe-street, Wapping; W. Pottell, Esq., High Cross-lane, Tottenham; Mr. 
Smith, surgeon, 1,:Brick-lane,{Spitalfields ; Mons. Causs, 267, Regent-street ; 
Mr. Gillingwater, perfumer, 96, Goswell-street-road, Islington; Mr. Wilson, 
277, Strand: Mr. Bromiley, ‘“ Paul Pindar,” Bishopsgate-street; Mr. Morris, 
Falcon-square, corner of Noble-street. 


NNUITIES.—In the AUSTRALASIAN COLONIAL 
4 and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY COMPANY, An- 
nuitants participate in the profits of the Company, and receive a rate of 
ANNUITY mnch more favourable than can be granted by any Company mak- 
its investments wholly in England. The Company is enabled securely to grant 
these favourable terms from the advantage it possesses of investing a portion of 
its Funds at a high rate of Interest. 
DIRECTORS, 
C..E. Mangles, Esq. 
J. B. Montefiore, Ksq. 
John Henry Capper, Esq. J.H. Ravenshaw, Esq. 
Gideon Colquhoun, jun., Esq. William Walker, Esq. 
BANKERS—Union Bank of London, 
CoLONIAL BANKERS—The Bank of Australasia (incorporatcd by Royal 
‘ Charter, 1835), No. 2, Moorgate-street. 
PirysicrAN—Patrick Fraser, Esq., M.D., Guilford-street, Russell-square. 
Soxnicr'rors—Messrs. Swain, Stevens, and Co, 
SECRETARY—Edw. Ryley, Esq. 
Prospectuses, with Tables, Forms of Proposal for the purchase of an Annuity 
or for making an Assurance, and every information, may be obtained by ap- 
plication at the office of the Company, No. 126, Bishopsgate, street, City. 


Edward Barnard, Esq, F.R.S. 
Henry Buckle, Esq. 


B RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAN x, 
1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. 


This Institution is empowered by Special Act of Parliament. (IV. Vict. cap. 
IX). and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Assurance in their 
fullest extent to Policy-holders, and to present greater facilities and accom- 
modation than are usually offered by other Companies. The decided superi- 
ority of its plan, and its claim to public preference and support, have been 
proved incontestably, by its extraordinary and unprecedented success. 

ASSURANCES MAY EITHER BE EFFECTED LY PARTIES ON THEIR OWN 
LIVEs, on BY PARTIES INTERESTED THEREIN ON THE LIVES OF OTHERS. 

The effect of an Assurance on a Person’s own life is to create at once a Pro- 
perty in Reversion, which can by other means be realized. Take, for instance, 
the case of a person at the age of Thirty, who by the payment of 52. 8s. 4d. to 
the Britannia Life Assurance Company, can become at once possessed of a be- 
queathable property, amounting to 1000/., subject only to the condition of his 
continuing the same payment quarterly during the remainder of his life,—a 
condition which may be fulfilled by the mere saving of EIGHT SHILLINGS 
weekly in his expenditure. Thus, by the exertion of a very slight degree of 
economy—such, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an inconvenience, he may at 
once realize a capital of 1000/., which he can bequeath or dispose of in any way 
he may think proper. 

Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to the mode of 
effecting Assurances, may be obtained at the Office. 

PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


A Board of. Directors attend daily at 2 o’Clock, for the Dispatch of Business. 


HE ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER that can 


be depended on for purity of Metal, hardness, and durability, which ean 
only be distinguished from real silver by persons well acquainted with the 
Hail-mark, is “ BARLOW’S BRITISH PLATE.” Warranted to stand the 
test of aqua-fortis, and to retain their Silvery Whiteness of appearance as long 
as the articles endure, at the same time possessing this important advantage, 
of affording no temptation to dishonesty; and being the same material 
throughout, are entirely free from the objections of articles plated on Copper 
or Steel. Among the great variety of elegaut articles made of this metal, the 
following are submitted as a sample:—Table Spoons and Forks, from I5s. ; 
Desserts, 12s.; Tea, 6s. per dozen and upwards; 'feapots, the last silver shape, 
25s.; Cotiee, 36s.; Cream Jugs, gilt inside, 15s.; Chamber Candlesticks, 
8s. 6d. each; Table ditto, 13s, Gd. per pair; Round Waiters, elegant chased 
centres, gadrooned Mountings, 20s.; Cruet Frames, with 4 Cut glasses, 23s. ; 
Decanter Stands, 18s. per pair. Persons about purchasing are requested to 
apply for a Catalogue of Pricee and Engravings, which may be had gratis, or 
sent free. 
UPERIOR TABLE CUTLERY, warranted, Good 
Silver Steel Table Knives and Forks, 8s. the 24 pieces; Fine Tvory- 
balance Table Knives, 18s.; Desserts, 12s. per doz., the long set of 50 pieces; 
Fine Ivory balanced, 48s. Also an extensive variety of the more elegant pat- 
terns. x 
| Bee FENDERS.—STEEL FIRE-IRONS. An 
extensive Assortment SORMPACaiNignn from l1s.; Polished Steel 
Fire-irons. 6s. per set.and upwards. At this Establishment may be had ever 
Article in FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, at prices lower an any oitier 
respectable House in the trade, and Persons Furnishing Houses may effect a 
considerable saving. 
. 4h 
ARLOW’S POTATOE STEAMER, a new method of 
cooking this favourite vegetable in perfection, by which inferior pota- 
toes are made better than the best quality cooked with every care in the usual 
way, whilst a superior sort are served up with an excellence no other method 
can produce, they being cooked by steam, but without moisture, with the 
finest flavour and farinaceous qualities, truly economical, as by this all waste 
is avoided. Price 5s. 6d., 63. 0d., and 7s. 6d. Engravings gratis, or sent free. 
Sold wholesale and retail at 24, King William-street, City, and of every iron- 
monger in the United Kingdom.—Observe, it has the Royal arms and inven- 
tor’s name, ‘J. Barlow,” on a brass plate.—Licenses granted to manufacturers 
on liberal terms. Expected sale 509,000. 
BN ne bp kolall of Nicholas-lane, King William-street, Mansion-house. 


a ee ae ERE be ite bene 
RETT’S FAMILY HOTEL, HOLBORN.— 


L LADIES and GENTLEMEN visiting the Metropolis will experience at 
this quiet, yet cheerful house, comforts and conveniences of a superior de- 
scription. BRETI’S HOTEL is centrally situate on the summit of Holborn- 
hill, in front of the principal thoroughfare in London. 

An Omnibus, every Train, to the door, 


fypscn AUGHTEN’S ACQUITTAL.—The Plea of In- 

‘+. sanity placed in its proper light—No safety from Assassins if Doctors’ 
opinions are to stop such Trials as Macnaughten’s—Flagrant Difference botween 
the Medical Opinions in Mr. Drummond’s case—Extraordinary Admission of 
Mr. Guthrie, his Medical Atsendant—The National Petition against Bleeding— 
Report of the Rev. I. L. Milton, of Southampton, &e. The 17th Number of 
THE HYGEIST (a semi-monthly publication), published on the Ist of April, 
will contain articles on the above subjects.—Oflice, 368, Strand, London. Price 
ld., and to be had of all Newsvenders. It may also be had of Mr. Rayner, 180, 
High-street, Southampton ; Mr. Hibbert, 54, Bridge-street, Manchester; Mr. 
Fisher, 196, Scotland-road, Liverpool; Mr. Fraser, 1, Archibald-place, Edin- 
burgh ; Mr. Wadelton, Snow-hill, Birmingham ; Mr. Charlwood, St. Andrew’s, 
Norwich; M. La Mott, 5, King-street, Hull; Messrs. Keene, 6, College-green, 
Dubiin ; Miss Watson, 17, Henrietta-street, Bath; Mr. Tyler, 83, North-street, 
Brighton ; Mr. Moore, 73, High-street, Hastings; Mr. Herbert, Arcade, Chel- 
tenham,.—Sent by post on two postage-stamps being enclosed, addressed to the 
Editor, at the office, as above. 
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fb E YOUNG LADIES’ WORK-TABLE = and 
- EMBROIDERY-FRAME MANUAL; containing Explanations of the 
various Stiches in Plain and Fancy Needlework, Knitting, Netting, Crochet, 
and Tatting, Embroidery in Muslin, &c. 32mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
CLARKE’S LADIES’ HAND-BOOKS, 
Imperial 32mo, gilt edges, price 1s. each:— 
_ 1. Fancy Needlework and Embroidery, with Illustrations. 2. Knitting, Nett- 
ing, and Crochet, with Ilustrations. 38. Dltto, second Series, with Illustrations. 
4. Plain Needlework, with Ilustrations. 5. Baby Linen. 6. Embroidery on 
Muslin and Lace Work, with Illustrations. 7.$Millinery, Dress-making, and 
Tatting, with Ilustrations. {8. Haberdashery and Hosiery ; a Shopping Manual. 
9. The Toilet. 
In a few days, 
CLARKE’S MUSICAL HAND-BOOKS, 
Imperial 32mo, gilt edges, 1s. each :— 
1. The violin. 2. The Flute. 
Others in preparation 
H. G. CLARKE and Co., 66, Old Bailey. 


DOMESTIC HAND-BOOKS for INVALIDS, together price 2s, €d., by post 

3s. 8d., or, in three parts, 1s. each, by post, 1s. 5d. : 

FENHE STOMACH, BLADDER, and RECTU M—their 
Diseases and Treatment, comprising especially indigestion, nervousness 

and diet, bladder and urinary derangements, and constipation and heemor- 
rhoids, with numerous engravings, &c. By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D., Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c,—Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row ; 
Carvalho, 147; Flect-street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; Mann, 59, Cornhill; 
and the Author, 21, Arundel-street, Strand.—At home, mornings till half-past 


ten, afternoons from five till eight, and in the City (5, New Broad-street), 
daily from eleven till two. 


HE GOUT CURED IN FOUR HOURS. 


Wallingford, Nov. 24, 1840. 

GENTLEMEN,—Conceiving it the duty of every one to make known a yalua- 
ble discovery, I request the publication of the following case. I have been sub- 
ject to severe and repeated attacks of Gout for upwards of thirty years, and 
have frequently been laid up for six months at a time, and unable to attend to 
any business. The parts affected were principally my hands and feet,—occa- 
sionally the latter has been so inflamed as to smoke profusely; and at times 
my head has been so bad as to deprive me of all consciousness—indeed, the 
pain I have endured it is impossible to describe. I have taken mest cf the 
advertised medicines, and consulted medical men, but. could obtain no efficient 
relief until I resorted to Srmco’s Gour AND RHEUMATIC PILLS, and their 
effect is truly wonderful, for in four hours after taking them I usually find the 
greatest ease and comfort, without any unpleasant feeling from their opera- 
tion; on the contrary, their effects on the system are so comfortable and com- 
posing, that I am unconscious of being under the influence of medicine. No 
longer than Monday last I had a severe attack, and believe I should have been 
laid up for at least a month or two, if it had not been for these Pills; yet the 
next day, after taking only one dose, I was quite well, and able to resume my 
usual cccupation. But the best remains to be told. Since I began to use these 
Pills, my appetite has been more regular, and my general health considerably 
improved, Several of my friends, subject to Gout and Rheumatism, to whom 
I have recommended the Pills, speak equally strong in their praise. The above 
statement can be confirmed by Mr. Bartholomew, chemist, and your agent in 
this town. ‘ 

Returning my sincere thanks for the benefit I have received, 

I remain, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM WHICHELLO. 

To the Proprietors of Simco’s Gout Pills. 

Sold in Boxes at ls. 14d. or 2s. 8d. each, by A. WILLouGUBY and Co, (late 
B. G. Windus), 61, Bishopsgate Without; and all Medicine Vendors. 


LOOKING GLASS AND PICTURE FRAME MANUFACTORY, 
13 & 14, LoNG ACRE. 


fel e . 

Bk and Gilders, Upholsterers, Decorators, Pic- 

/ ture Dealers, Printsellers, &c., &c., are respectfully informed they can 
be supplied with Glass and Picture Frames of the most modern and elegant 
patterns ever offered to the public; also, Console Tables, Girandoles, Brackets, 
Cornices, Tripods, and Candleabras, at prices that will defy competition, at 
J. Ryan’s, wholesale and retail Manufactory, 13 and 14, Long Acre. Fancy 
Wood Frames in every variety of pattern, 

N.B. Frames joined in Gold, Blind Frames, Packing Cases, &c. 


STEAM SHIPS. 
FAVE GENERAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY’S 
Powerful und First-rate STEAM SHIPS are appointed to leave the 
Custom-house or Tower of London for— 

HAMBURG, carrying her Majesty’s mails, every Wednesday and Saturday 
mornings early. The JOHN BULL, Capt. J. P. Corbyn, Wednesday, April 5th, 
at 2 morn. The CALEDONIA, {H. Cheesman, Saturday 8th, at 5 morn. The 
COUNTESS OF LONDSDALE, Capt. R.S. Stranack, Wednesday 12th, at 1 
morn. The NEPTUNE, H. Whittingham, Saturday 15th, at 1 morn, 

Leaving Hamburg for London every Wednesday and Saturday Mornings. 

ROTTERDAM and the RHINE, carrying her Majesty’s mails, every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday morning at 9, and from Brunswick Wharf, Blackwall, at 
10, The COLUMBINE, Capt. W. Norwood Wednesday 5th. The GIRAFFE, 
R. Stranack, Saturday, 8th. The OCEAN, J. Fife, Wednesday 12th. 

Leaviug Rotterdam for London every }Wednesday and Saturday, according 
to tide. 

° ANEWERP, BRUSSELS, COLOGNE, and the RHINE, from Brunswick 
Pier, Blackwall, The WILBERFORCE, John Stranack, every ‘Thursday, at 
12 noon. 

Leaving Antwerp for London every Sunday, at 1 afternoon. 

OSTEND, BRUSSELS, and the RIUINE.—Every Wednesday and Saturday 
mornings, from London Bridge Wharf.—Sir EDWARD BANKS, D. Robinson, 
on Wednesdays; Earl of LIVERPOOL, H, Lomax, on Saturdays; next Wed- 
nesday, 5th, at Lmorn, 8th at 4 morn, 12th at 7, 15th at 9, 19th at J, 22nd at4, 
26th at 6, 29th ats. 

Leaving Ostend for London, April 5th, 7th, 11th, 14th, 19th, 2Ist, 25th, and 
28th, according to tide. 

HAVRE.—The JAMES WATT, Captain J. F. Cullen, every at 
8 morning. 

Leaving Havre for London every according to tide. 

BOULOGNE.—From London Bridge Wharf.—Every Thursday and Saturday 
morning, The MAGNET, R, Stock, Saturday. The HARLEQUIN, T. King, 
on Thursday. This morning, Saturday, April Ist, at 10. Next Thursday 6th 
at 2 morn., Saturday 8th, at 4 morn, 13th at 9, 16th at 10, 20th at 2, 22nd at ’ 
27th at 9, 29th at 160. 3 

Leaving Boulogne for London, April Ist, 3rd, Oth, 11th, 15th, 18th, 25rd, 

25th, and 29th, according to tide. 
: CALAIS.—From London Bridge Wharf.—Every Thursday and Sunday morn- 
ings. The WILLIAM JOLLIFFE, Thomas Nash, CITY OF LONDON, R. 
Grant, or BELFAST, J. Pashley. To-morrow, Sunday, April2nd, at 11 morn., 
next Thursday, 6th, at 3 morn., Oth at 6, 138that 10, 16th at 11, 20th at 3, 23rd 
at 7, 27th at 10, 30th at 11. 


Leaving Calais for London, April Ist, 6th, Oth, 12th, 15th, 20th, 23rd, 26th, 
and 29th, according to tide, 

Between BRIGHTON and DIEPPE.—The NEW DART, Captain H. Chees- 
man, will leave Brighton for Dieppe, Saturday, April 22, at 6 evening. 

Leaving Dieppe tor Brighton, Wednesday, 26th, at 9 morn 

mm Ys » rn. 

Between BRIGHTON and HAVRE.—The MENAI, Capt. W. Phillips, 
will leave Brighton for Havre, Tuesday, April 25th, at half-past seven, 
evening. = 

Leaving Hayre for Brighton, Friday, April 27, at 8 evening. 

EDINBURGH.—From Brown’s Wharf, adjoining the West India Dock, 
Poplar, every Saturday and | alternate Wednesday evening at 10. The new 
ships ‘TRIDENT, PRINCESS ROYAL, J. W. Morris, LEITH, V. Laker, 
MONARCH, R. Frazer, and CLARENCE, D. Turner, April 1st, 5th, 8th, 
15th, 19th, 22d and 29th, The LEITH, this present Saturday, April Ist, -at 
10 evening. The PRINCESS ROYAL, Wednesday, 5th. The CLARENCE, 
Saturday, 8th. 

Leaving Edinburgh for London the same: dates, at 8 afternoon. 

Passengers for Edinburgh are requested to direct their conveyances towards 
the West India Dock Tavern, Poplar. 

HULL.—From London-bridge W harf, every Tuesday and Friday, at 8 
morn; the WATER-WITCH, N. Gibson, on Tuesdays, and the VIVID, J. 
Agars, Fridays. 

Leaving Hull for London every Tuesday and Saturday, at 11 morn. 

NEWCASTLE.—From Downe’s Wharf, every Saturday evening at 8. The 
ATE WOOD, R. Major, or the CITY of HAMBURG, J. C. Hast. 

Leaving Newcastle for London every Saturday, according to tide. 

SUNDERLAND.—From Downe’s Wharf. The TOURIST, J. Gilbanks, 
Tuesday, April 4th, Friday, 14th, and Tuesday, 25th, at f. evening. 

Leaving Sunderland for London, April Sth, 19th, and 29th, according to 
tide. 

YARMOUTH.—From London-bridge Wharf. The RAMONA, J. Maybank, 
every Saturday evening at 6. , 

Leaving Yarmouth for London every Wednesday oF Thursday, according to 
tide. ; ‘ 

RAMSGATE.—From London-bridge Wharf, calling at the Brunswick Pier, 
Blackwall. The FAME, J. Corbin, or MERCURY, Spicer, every Wednesday 
and Saturday, at 9 morning. ; 

Leaving Ramsgate for London, every Tuesday and Thursday, at the same 
hour. ae . 

To secure berths, for freight, and the Company’s bills containing much in- 
formation, hours of departure, fares, &c., apply at the principal offices, 69, 


Lombard-street ; 87, Regent-circus; 35, Leadenhall-street; OT the corner of 


Monument-yard, London. 


*,* Small Packages and Parcels are received at the offices, and heavy 


Goods at the respective wharfs. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. 1s.; post free, 1s. 2d., 
GLANCE AT THE TEMPLE CHURCH, with 
Eight Illustrations, and Decorative Borders. By FELIX SUMMERLY. 
By the same Author, 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 7s., 3s., 1s. 6d. 

HAMPTON COURT. 2s. 6d., Is. 

SIGHTS OF LONDON. 6d. 

THE PICTURE-GALLERIES. 1s. 6d. 


GEORGE BELT, 186, Fleet-street. 


SPECTACLES UPON UNERRING PRINCIPLES, 
Manufactured on the Premises, 129, Oxford-street. 
7EABER and WEBER beg most respectfully to 
inform the Nobility, Gentry, and Public in general, that they are the 
Sole Inventors of the Improved INVISIBLE SPECTACLES, with a groove 
cut in the pebble and glass. W. and W. have taken the above premises for 
the retail sale of Spectacles, having manufactured for these last six years for 
C. W. Dixey, of New Bond-street. Feeling confident of giving the greatest 
satisfaction, they solicit a trial direct from the Manufactory, the usual charge 
being for the finest Elastic blued Steel Spectacles, with the best Brazilian 
Pebbles, £1 4s., are now being sold by the Manufacturers, 
For Ladics...sceseseeeeese+-£0 15 0) Gold do., for Ladies, from£1 15 0 
Gentlemen....-++ee+eseeee22 0 16 6G] Do. for Gentlemen, from 2 5 0 
Best Brazilian Convex Pebbles, fitted to the purchasers, Frame, 9s. ; 
Concave, 7s. 6d. 


ENUINE HAVANA CIGARS.—EDWIN WOOD, 

69, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, begs to inform his friends and 

the public, that he has opened the above extensive Premises, with the largest 

and choicest assortinent of CIGARS in London, and that, in order to obviate 

the difficulty so much complained of in not being able to obtain a first-rate 

HAVANA CIGAR, he has made arrangements with a respectable Firm in 
Havana to forward him only the finest Goods that are to be obtained. 

The stock comprises the first qualities from the manufactories of SILVA, 
CABANA, WOODVILLE, NORRIEGAS, LA UNIONS, REGALIAS, genuine 
OLD PRINCIPES, GOVERNMENT MANILLAS, BENGAL and PORTO 
RICO CHEROOTS, with every other description now in demand. 

Particular attention is paid to the shipment of Cigars as stores, for which 
purpose a large stock is always kept in bond, from which, gentlemen desirous 
of purchasing, can at all times make their own selection. 

Annexed is 2 list of the present prices for cash, all of the best quality ; and 
I beg to assure you that all orders transmitted to me will receive the most 
eareful attention, and all goods supplied be in strict accordance with the 
samples which I shall be happy to forward to you upon receiving an order to 
that effect. 

Se 8. S. s. 
Genuine Havanas...-..e-2-+ 18 Bengal Cheroots.-ccccerees 12 
Do. Superior..-.......- 22 TrabucoS ..sccccsnacccceess 20 
Do. Do. the finest im- British Havanas.....- weceee 14 to 16 
POTted .oceeeerereeeee 26 Porto Rico Cheroots....see2 9 5, 12 
Genuine Old Princives...... 24 Chinsurah, or Bengal do...- 12 
Government Manillas..--... 19 to 21} King’s ...-...2-+e08- penaceod 
Planchadas seeescsceacecees 1D ' 21 | Queen’s.cecceesceccsceecees BP 
Regalias..cserssrsesecseces 18 ‘* 21 {| The “ Far-Famed’’ Old Cutas 12 

p.g. Every description of Foreign and Fancy Snuffs packed fox exportation, 

and warranted to keep in any climate. 


CAUTION. 
i ANY Shopkeepers of apparent respectability, for the 


sake of gaining a trifle more profit, basely attempt to impose their 
pernicious compounds upon the public as the real “ MACASSAR OIL” for the 
Hair, and “ KALYDOR” for the Complexion: they copy the bills and labels 
of the original articles, substituting cither a fictitious name, or the word 
« GENUINE,” in the place of * ROWLAND’S.” 

To frustrate such Imposition, it is necessary, on purchasing either article, 
to see that the word ‘ ROWLAND’S”’ is on the wrapper, as follows, without 
which none are Genuine, 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, for the Growth, and for Beautifying the 
Human Hair, price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; or Family Bottles (equal to four small), 
10s, 6d.; and double that size, 21s. per bottle. 

*,* To ensure the real article, see that the words ROWLAND’s MACASSAR 
Ow are engraven on the back of the label nearly 1,500 times, containing 
99,028 letters. Without this none are genuine. 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, for the Skin and Complexion.—Price 4s. 6d. and 
8s. Gd. per bottle: 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, renders the Teeth 
beautifully white, and preserves the Gums.—Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty 
included. 

A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN, LONDON, 
is written in red on the wrappers of the MACASSAR OIL and KALYDOoR, and 
engraven on the Government Stamp affixed on the KALYDOR and the Oponvro. 
Be sure to ask for Rowland’s Articles. 
Sold by them and by respectable Chemists and Perfumers. - 


EAK LEGS, KNEES, and 

ANKLES.—Surgeons in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland continue to recommend 
BAILEY’S ELASTIC LACED STOCKINGS, 
KNEE-CAPS, and ANKLE SOCKS: they are 
light, cool, and warranted to wash. Since the 
reduction of postage, afflicted persons in the 
country can have any bandage by post, for a few 
pence, by forwarding their measure. The par- 
ticular property of the stocking is to give con- 
stant support in varicose veins, weak, swollen, or 
dropsical affections of the legs, or in avy case 
requiring equable pressure:— the Knee-Cap 
will be of great service where the knee-joint 
requires support, from accident to the pan of the 
knee, after inflammation, rheumatic, or gouty 
affections, or in any case where, from weakness 
of the part, support may be required. Laced 
Stockings, 18s, Gd.; Elastic Knee-caps, 10s. 6d.; 
Patent Trusses, properly adapted, 12s. 6d.; 
Hunting Belts, 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. cach; Ladiey 
Belts of every kind.—Mrs. Bailey waits on Ladies, 


Address, 418, OXFORD-STREET, London. 
The poor supplied at half price. 
Mr. Bailey attends Patients in the country. 


‘2 KNTATCHES by WEBSTER and SON, 
Qe W 


CHRONOMETER MAKERS To THR LORDS OF THE ADMI- 


af yt RaLry, established 132 years, 5, Birchin-lane,—The largest assort- 
¥ € @’’) ment of fine second-hand Watches of any house in London, by the 
Abr A.74) most eminent makers,—many nearly equal to new, and at little 
i“ ASY above half their original cost—all of which W. and Son warrant; 


they consist of fine repeaters, duplex lever and horizontal escape- 
ments, all of superior manufacture. New Watches of the most 
elegant patterns upon the principle of their chronometcrs, to which 
the Government awarded the prizes three years in succession, with 
compensation balances to counteract the variations of temperature; 
also alarge assortment of lever and elegant horizontal Watches for 
ladies and gentlemen, at considerably reduced prices. Old Watches taken inex- 
change. The most experienced workmen are employed on the premises in the 
repairing department. ; 

Wepssrer & Son, 3, Birchin-lane, Cornhill. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL WHO VALUE GOOD HEALTH. 
NOWLES’S UNIVERSAL FAMILY PILLS, 


Prepared with the choicest Aperient Drugs of the Materia Medica, 
particularly recommended by the Faculty. They have in all cases proved su- 
perior to every other Medicine in the eure of Liver Complaints, Indigestion, 
loss of Appetite, Sensation of Fullness, Sick Headache, Pain and Oppression 
after Meals, Habitual Costiveness, Flatulence, Spasms, Worms, and all disor- 
ders arising from Bile or irregularity of the Stomach and Bowels. One single 
trial will prove their superiority over all other Family Medicine, Prepared 
and Sold, in boxes Is. each, by J. KNOWLES, Dispensing Chemist, Gl, Sey- 
mour Street, Euston Square, and may be had, free of expense, in any part of 
the United Kingdom, by remitting one shilling in a letter, post-paid to the 
Proprietor. Sold wholesale by Mr. EDwARDs, 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
most other medicine vendors in town and country. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


MONG the many discoveries that characterize the 
eventful age in which ‘we live, nothing has contributed so much to the 
comfort and ease of the community, nor conferred such a boon upon suffering 
humanity, as that important discovery and never-failing remedy for the Gout 
and Rheumatism, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, the immense 
advantages of which are testified by the approval and recommendation of 
many of the greatest men of our day. They are for Gout and Rheumatism, 
in all its various forms, including sciatica, lumbago, pains in the face (fre- 
quently treated as tooth-ache), &c.; and as they contain no mercury, nor 
other dangerous medicine, will require neither confinement nor attention of 
any kind, and invariably prevent the disease attacking the stomach or head. 
Sold by Thomas Prout, 249, Strand, London, seventh house from Temple-bar ; 
and by most medicine venders in the kingdom. Price 2s. 9d. per box, 


DEDICATED TO THE QUEEN. 

‘\ Mitchell’s Illustrated, Authentic, Popular, and Valuable Works. 
} ONE SHILLING EACH. 

' Containing Clear and Ample Directions for all kinds of Work 


}in Fashionable and Domestic Use, and Examples of different 
Styles in which it can be executed. 


y, 


IE 
YUIDE TO FANCY NEEDLEWORK AND 
(S EMBROIDERY, 

II. 


GUIDE TO KNITTING, NETTING, AND CROCHET, 


III. 
1T0 DOMESTIC NEEDLEWORK AND 
cA BABY WARDROBE, 


To GENTLEMEN these delightful little works 
. afford the opportunity of presenting to a beloved 
Daughter, Sister, or female friend, the means 
ji boa of causing the hours _to pass swiftly, usefully, 
wore and delightfully, in lieu of suffering from the 
}accumulated miseries of ennué and idleness. 
|The Editor of the Times declares them “ Amus- 
- ing, practically instructive, beautifully illus- 
trated with designs, and in all respects fitted to 
“*~_ enlist thousands of fair votaries for the refined 
“Tt accomplishments of the age: more acceptable 
4 ; rir presents for young ladies it would not be easy 
pete iF tat: to find, and as the means of recreative industry 
| torrchis in schools, of really insurpassable importance.” 


Now Ready, forming the most elegant Present, as well as the most useful 
Volume ever published at so low a Price, 


THE WORK TABLE AND EMBROIDERY FRAME 
~ COMPANION, 


Containing every thing to which the Needle and its 
accessories may be applied, from the most elegant of 


< mestic use or Wardrobe. Illustrated with nearly 100 
\N Engravings of Patterns and Designs (which can never 
“S be misunderstood), and full instructions for working 
RS the same. 


Price Three Shillings, bound in the richest style. 


And what says one of the most amiable and talented of our countrywomen, 
on beholding the results of a study of this delightful bijou ?— 


* Look on her work! no common mind 
Arranged that glowing group— 
Wild wreathes the stately roses bind, 
Sweet bells above them droop— 

Ye almost see the sportive wind 
Parting the graceful troop !” 


—_—_— 


Also by the Authoress of the above, elegantly b Rditi . : 
WOMAN! AS MAIDEN, WIFE AND MOTHER 


The Editor of the Zimes declares this excellent book sl ; é 
hands of every Female between the ages of 17 and 70. eA IV 


Now ready, price Is.—An entire New Edition for the S2ason, in which all those 
variations in the World of Fashion relating to Dancing bave been noted 
down (gathered rom the Archives of the Palace itself), and which render 
this work a TextfBook for the entire Circle of Polished Society. 


GUIDE TO THE BALL ROOM, 


Being a complete Compendium of the Etiquetteof Dancing, 
with the Figures of all the Quadrilles, Gallopades, Ma- 
zurkas, Polonaises, &c., &c. The Editor of the Times says, 
“This beautiful little Work is already so well known, and 
its merits appreciated, that anything we can say in its praise 
~(%& 13 would be superfluous. Certainly no person claiming to be 

\E genteel or fashionable should be without it.” 


‘ N Yo \ hed * 
\ ‘ “Let no novice presume to enter a ball-room without 
ag 
NSH 
Cri \ 


Shaving perused it.”,— Herald. 


THE HAND BOOK OF HEALTH, OR HOW TO 
ATTAIN OLD AGE. 


——— “So it falls out, 
That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
Whilst we enjoy it; but being lacked and lost, 
Why then we rack the value; then we find 
The virtue that possession could not show us 
Whilst it was ours.”’-——— 

“<Yhis is an excellent little book. Every page 
ought to be engraved on the memory of every in- 
ey dividual who wishes to live in the true enjoyment 
of life, and that for a lengthened period. We 
prophesy a large sale for this very usefnl little 
work.”’— Times. 


Now Ready, price 1s., Twentieth Edition, with many additions by the Author 
HOW TO KEEP HOUSE: 


Or, Comfort and Elegance on £150 to £200 a-year. Dedicated to all respect- 
able Persons who keep Houses throughout the United Kingdom, 

«*Economy in a wife is the most certain chance to secure the affections and 
industry of a husband.” 

IMPORTANT CAUTION.—The vilest piracies of the above successful and 
popular works having been foisted upon Purchasers, it has become quite ne- 
cessary in giving orders positively to state MrrcwELL’s Edition, and take no 
other. Should any difficulty arise, the Publisher will willingly send one or all 
per Post Free upon his receiving a pre-paid letter enclosing the published price 
or postage Stamps of equal value. 

Published by C. Mrrcournu, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London. 


ILLINGWORTH AND HICKS 


(Successors to Ricuxarp Nicwoxs), Booksellers, Stationers, Printers and 
Bookbinders, Market-place, Wakefield. 


Just published, in post 8vo., price wo Shillings, 
O LIVER CROMWELL; a Drama, in Five Acts. 
By WiLi1aAM Henry LEATHAM. 
London: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN and LONGMANS. 
Wakefield: InzIn@worri and HICKs. 

Also, Jately published, by the same Author, rae 
STRAFFORD, a Tragedy; EMILIA MONTEIRO, a Ballad; SIEGE OF 
GRANADA ; HENRIE CLIFFORDE and MARGARET PERCY 3; SAUDAL in 

the OLDEN TIME; THE VICTIM ; A TRAVELLER’S THOUGHTS. 


Now ready, price 7s. Gd., handsomely bound, dedicated by special permission 
to LornD DENMAN, 


HWE JURYMAN’S LEGAL HAND-BOOK, and 


Manual of Common Law; for the Use of Grand and Petty Jurors, the 
Private Gentleman, the Yeoman, Merchant, Tradesman, Municipal Autho- 
rities, Parish Officers, &c. By Tomas H. CornisH, of Gray’s Inn, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

The Second Part of this useful Work contains the marrow of the Jury Laws, 
with the Duties, Powers, Liabilities, and Qualifications of all Goop and TRUE 
JURORS, competent to serve either on Grand, Special, or Petty Juries; or 
whether on ordinary or particular Inquests, &c. The Origin, Nature, and 
Solemn Obligation of Oaths, &c., Nature of the Oath taken by our Saviour— 
the Oath taken by Harold, Duke William of Normady, Queen Victoria, Ke. 

“Yo jurors, to unprofessional gentlemen, to municipal authorities, to parish 
ofticers, to landlords, and to tenants, it must be an invaluable counsellor.” — 
Morning Paper. 

LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN and LONGMANS. 


_———$—$——— 


EAST INDIA NEWSPAPER. 


FRE “MONTHLY TIMES” for India, with all the 
{News of the Month, is published. at three o’clock, the 4th of Apri], and 
may be obtained through all Newsmen 3 of Mr. W. H. Smith, in time for trans- 
mission to India by the Overland Mail. Letters to Mr. Smith, 192, Strand, 
containing 24 postage stamps, with the address of the party in India, will meet 
with proper attention. Advertisements cannot be received after the 31st inst. 
Extract from a letter dated Calcutta, August 12th, 1842 :—‘ Our most valued 
correspondent is, unquestionably, Caroline, whose letters are regularly accom- 
panied by a London Newspaper, called the ‘Monthly Times,’ to which she 
refers for the news, she cannot herself writc. The paper itself is the greatest 
treat we enjoy from one month’s end to the other, and is the most acceptable 
offering you can make to us wretched exiles.” 
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THE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY TIMES. 


Exrraorpinary Pnenomenon.—When the Anne Bridson, which 
arrived at Liverpool from Valparaiso last week after a quick passage of 
84 days, was off the river Plate, on her homeward voyage, the captain 
and crew suffered the greatest inconvenience from the state of the at- 
mosphere, which for two days was so fetid and oppressive as to make it 
difficult for them to breathe. Nothing was seen or heard which could 
enable the captain or crew to account for this unbealthy and oppressive 
state of the atmosphere ; but the probability is that the fetid smell arose 
from a submarine discharge of gas or vapour, a phenomenon which has 
frequently accompanied earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, and which, 
no doubt, gave rise to the innumerable stories preserved in history and 
tradition, in prose and verse, respecting the exhalations from Lake 
Avernus, near Naples, and from the Dead Sea. The classical scholar 
will at once call to mind Virgil’s fine description of this phenomenon as 
to the Lake Avernus, and we see that Lord Francis Egerton, who visited 
the shores of the Dead Sea last year, does not altogether discredit the 
opinion, that the exhalations from that sea are still injurious to life. We 
feel little doubt that the painful sensations experienced on board the 
Anne were produced by some sudden discharge of mephitic gas under 
the waters of the ocean, at the point which this vessel was then tra- 
versing. 

Axotuer ArmosprericaL Purnomenon.—The Echo de Vesonne, of 
Perigueux, of 22ud instant, has the following :—‘ Yesterday evening, 
about half-past seven o’clock, several persons of our town witnessed an 
extraordinary appearance in the heavens, a little above the horizon. It 
was that of a magnificent cross, appearing to the eye 50 metres in 
length and 30 in width, perfectly defined, with its head towards the 
north, It was visible for halfan hour, and astonished all who saw it. 
eter this account from ocular witnesses whose veracity we cannot 

oubt. 


FASHIONS. 


My DEAR Str,—Paris, the city of luxury, of riches, and of prodigality, is 
also the city of misery and indigence. Yet, but for the luxury and profusion 
which prevails, there would be more misery and want than now exist. There- 
fore, the money expended upon the caprices of fashion contribute to the sup- 
port of the industrious. Pleasant is it to know, while Beauty is arraying 
herself in the splendid or graceful dresses and ernaments of the mode that 
she is, at the same time, making glad the hearts of the many who are gaining 
subsistence from the occupations which her artificial wants have created. 

: The fashionable materials for dresses, this week, are the pekins d’été, beau- 
tiful in colours and design,—the reps cachemere, which make admirable 
petingolss pend the mousselines brocatelle, well adapted for travelling cos- 

ume. 

The newest dresses ared Manchés Grécques, close-fitting the figure, with 
the bodies high, sleeves short, and a sprinkling of loops and buttons. 

We have had an avalanche of magnificent cachmeres, at extremely low 
prices. 

The corsage, in evening dresses, runs to a point; the sleeves are short, and 
the graceful trimming is of lace. 

Bonnets are not so small as they have been. The hair is worn as plain as 
at your English court,—none but ladies of “a certain age’? wearing jewels, 
Flowers are sometimes worn, in full dress. MARIE. 


Canapa Comrany.—The Annual General Court of the proprietors 
was held on Wednesday, at the house of the Company, St. Helen’s- 
place, for the purpose of receiving the directors’ report, and of electing 
four directors and one auditor in conformity with the provisions of the 
charter. Mr. Charles Franks, the governor, having taken the chair, 
read a statement, from which it appeared that the sale of lands on the 
company’s estates, effected during the past year, amounted to 37,477 
acres, at an average price of 12s. 11s, per acre currency ; and that in 
the Huron tract, 28,127 acres had been disposed of at the rate of 
11s. 7d. per acre, giving a total of 65,064 acres, and producing, toge- 
ther with other sales, a net profit of £66,270. The expenses of manage- 
ment in London, amounted to £2,330; and in Canada, to £5,970. 
The total on the debit side_ of the account was £28,650 ; and upon the 
credit side, £69,580, leaving a balance in favour of the company on 
the year’s operations, of £40,930, being an increase of £11,000 upon 
the profits of the previous year. ‘This was principally to be attributed 
to the progress which had been made in the Iuron tract, where the 
sales of land had increased from 8,000 to upwards of 72,000 acres, and 
the population, by an addition of 1849 settlers, possessing a capital of 
£21,000. Fresh settlements of large bodies of emigrants, from Eastern 
Canada, and elsewhere, were likely to take place in the present year ; 
and the only thing now wanting to promote the ultimate prosperity of 
the colony was the opening of the British market to the staple com- 
modities of Canada. The report having been received and adopted, 
the chairman stated, in reply to a proprietor, that £42,000 was still 
owing for bills unpaid, the whole of which was secured upon pro- 
perty. After a recommendation from Mr. Poynder, that the expenses 
in Canada of £5,000 per annum should be reduced as much as possible, 
and an intimation from Sir J. Easthope, that the directors were desirous 
of carrying out the suggestion, Mr. Poynder complained that he and 
his brother auditors had not, though they had frequently applied, been 
able to see the company’s accounts as forwarded from Canada. The 
secretary, on being appealed to, stated that no such application, to his 
knowledge, had been made by Mr. Poynder, but that the accounts 
were always on the table for inspection. Mr. Poynder reiterated his 
statement; and, after a somewhat warm discussion on the subject, Mr. 
R. Biddulph, Mr. J. Gooden, and Mr. M. T. Smith, and Mr. A. 
Stewart, were re-elected directors, and Mr. Poynder and Mr. Evedson 
auditors of the company. A vote of thanks to the chairman, directors, 
and auditors then terminated the proceedings ; and it was announced 
that the dividend on the profits for the year would be declared at the 
meeting in July. 

On the 18th ult., the famous foreign banker, Baron Streglitz, died at 
St. Petersburg, said to have been immensely wealthy, 


UnrortunatEe Arrovos.—At the dinner given by the judges to the 
magistrates on the first day of the late assizes, after the cloth had been 
removed, the health of the judges was drunk. Lord. Denman was re- 
turning thanks, and saying how happy he and his brother Patteson were 
to come into the county of Kent, when, unfortunately, the worthy chair- 
man of the quarter sessions und another worthy magistrate had, at the 
moment, brought an animated discussion on Mesmerism to a climax, 
and the former, striking the table, vehemently exclaimed, ‘‘ They are 
the biggest humbugs on earth!” The room was convulsed with laughter, 
and none enjoyed the joke more than the distinguished judges,—Can- 
terbury Journal. 

Tue Duxe.—A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle gives the 
following characteristic anecdote of his Grace of Wellington :—‘f An 
officer of the 7th dragoon guards applied for leave to his grace to ex- 
change upon half-pay, the regiment being under sailing orders for the 
Cape of Good Hope. The duke merely turned down the leaf of the 


letter of application, and wrote this laconic answer, characteristic of his 
decision and promptitude, upon the reverse,—‘ Sail or sell.’ ” 


FontTEeneLLE.—This writer reached the very advanced age of nine- 
nine years, and continued his literary pursuits to the last. Lord Orrery, 
in a letter written from Marston, near Glastonbury, very beautifully 
said, ‘‘ Fontenelle, like our neighbouring thorn, blossoms in the winter 
of hisdays.” Voltaire pronounced him to be the most universal genius 
of the age of Louis XIV. A person of quality called on him, and found 
him in very ill humour. ‘ What’s the matter?” said the nobleman. 
‘“The case is this,” said the philosopher, ‘‘ I have only one servant, 
and I am waited on as badly as you who have twenty.” 

Aw American Eprtor’s Derinrtrion or a Newsparer.—‘ We are 
to-day compelled, in consequence of the misapprehension of many of 
our readers, to define what a newspaper is. It is (and let those in 
arrear for the last quarter, mark well) a luxury, which those who cannot 
afford to stump down for in advance, or pay promptly on the day their 
quarter is up, should never for a moment think of indulging in.” 

Last week a letter addressed ‘‘ To the 25th of March, Foley-place, 
London,” and entrusted to the general post, reached its destination, viz., 
Lady Day, for whom it was intended. 


- TOBACCO. 

_ Without entering into the disputed question of the benefits or 
injuries that may arise from the usc of tobacco, we think it will 
be admitted on all sides that its intro- 
duction into this country has been 
fraught with incalculable advantage 
to our commerce and our revenue. 
The excise bears testimony, in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, to its value; 
the docks corroborate the enormous 
sale that exists; the number of cigar 
shops and tobacconists throughout 
the kingdom, prove how general is 
the demand for this plant in every 
class; and the estimation in which it is 
held may be deduced from the fact of 
nearly three-fourths of the population 
of the world indulging in its moderate 
use as a luxury, and in most cases as a 
necessary item in the amount of their 
daily expenditure. The mode of cul- 
tivating tobacco, and the advantages 
arising from its growth on certain 
soils, have been so repeatedly brought 
before the notice of the public in different publications, that it 
would be a work of supererogation upon our parts to repeat facts 
with which we may be allowed to presuppose our readers are al- 
ready acquainted. Our notice would even extend beyond the pre- 
scribed limits did we even mention the brands chiefly esteemed in the 
London markets—so numerous would be the names we should be 
called upon to enumerate. Cigars, which originated in the first 
instance, doubtless,through the absence of proper matcrials through 
which to inhale the dried shreds, have been brought to their pre- 
sent perfection through the indefatigable industry of the 
manufacturers in the West India Islands, and though now exten- 
sively imported into this country, were for a long period chiefly 
confined to Spain. The Manilla, the Chinsurah, and other cheroots 
take their designations from those islands where they were first 
produced, and the distinctive flavours of all cigars are mainly 
attributable to the different modes of manufacture adopted with 
them. Snuffs attained their zenith of popularity during the early 
part of this century, when England was under the sway of the 
Regent, afterwards George IV., whose example in this as in other 
matters, contributed not a little to the almost general adoption of 
snuff-taking as a habit. The system of judiciously blending the 
various kinds of tobacco used for the purpose has multiplied the 
different titles of snuffs to an indefinite extent, each inventor 
claiming the privilege of bestowing on the preparation his own 
patronymic. 

Tobacco is said to have been first imported into Europe by Sir 
Francis Drake about 1560, and to have derived its name from 
Tabaco, a province of Yucatan, where it was first found. It 
received the name of Nicotiana from John Nieot, then ambassa- 
dor from Francis II. to Portugal, who brought it from Lisbon, and 
presented some portion to Catherine de Medicis. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh is said to have first introduced it in England about the year 
1586, from which time it has been in general request. 

The manufacture of cigars forms one of the most important 
articles of commerce throughout every dependency of this 
country and the continent. Some thousand artisans are annually 
employed even in London for the manufacture of the raw material. 
Some idea may be gained of the extraordinary quantity of tobacco 
annually imported into this country, when we state, that from a 
recent parliamentary return it has been estimated at more than a 
million of pounds annually. A great portion of this is consumed 
in the metropolis for the purpose of supplying the various snuffs 
and cigars which are purchased daily in this modern Babylon. 


reached perfection until its form has been ripened by time. We 
have selected for our illustration the house of a cigarist, whose 
reputation has been most fully established in the metropolis, and 
the quality of whose goods may be depended upon. Mr. Wood, 
under whose surveillance this firm has been carried on for several 
years, is onc of the most wealthy and influential tobacco merchants 
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The mania—if mania it can be called—for smoking is here de- 
cidedly on the increase ; and if precedent can be taken from the 
number of celebrated men who were habituated to this practice, 
the custom is certainly not without authority. The first we are 
acquainted with—as we have before stated—Sir Walter Raleigh 
whose partiality for this narcotic weed may have induced in a great 
measure those day dreams in which he indulged himself respecting 
the El Dorado, with which he deluded his followers. We may pic- 
ture to ourselves the mighty mind of Sir Walter evolving its 
strange conceptions in the wreaths of smoke which emanated from 
the bowl of his Indian meerschaum—fashioning the ideal from the 
real, and shadowing forth these sunny dreams of future fame and 
fortune which were never, alas! to be realised. We may recal a 
glimpse of the noble adventurer, sailing dreamily down the Thames 
in his gilded yatch, moodily revolving in his brain the favours 
which his fair patron, the Royal Elizabeth, was then showering 
upon him, and see him in our mind’s eye soothing his distempered 
fancy with the plant of his own providing. Unhappy Raleigh! 
Thine after-life is a melancholy blot upon the page of history ! 
Immured in the lightless, airless limits of a prison, bending the 
last energies of a racked mind to a work of years—the History of 
the World—we feel that the sordid and pedantic James, the first 
of England and the sixth of Scotland, was but ill-calculated to 
appreciate such energies as thine. The wonder is, however, less 
that the king should behave thus unkindly, than that he allowed 
Raleigh to live so long, when we consider that the mouarch was a 
decided opponent to the Indian weed. His “ Counterblast ” pre- 
sents a melancholy picture of the resorts, tricks, and devices to 
which even a Royal author can be driven, when he is compelled to 
substantiate false or frivolous assertions. The comparison of the 
Evil One and his appendages, put into juxta-position with the 
inclinations of a professed smoker, is one of those manifestly ill- 
natured absurdities which, were it not so evidently ridiculous 
would be deserving of the severest reprehension. But enough of 
King James and his obloquies—their influence has long since past 
away,and the confirmation of succeeding ages has stamped to- 
bacco a friend, instead of an enemy, to mankind. Parr—we mean 
the British Methusaleh, not the Doctor—was such a confirmed 
smoker that, it is said, he tanned even his skin by the absorption 
of tobacco-juice continually into his pores, and yet his longevity 
has become proverbial. Sir Isaac Newton, Halley, Dryden, Addi- 
son, Steele, Farquhar, Congreve, and a host of other persons 
equally illustrious we could mention, were all inveterate smokers, 
Byron, who has immortalised the subject of our article, as 


“* Sublime tobacco, that from east to west, 
Cheers the tar’s labour and the Turkman’s rest,” 


disdained not the relaxation of a cigar after the completion of his 
immortal cantos ; and, if report be true, Moore composed the major 
portion of his exquisite ‘ Irish Melodies” under the influence of 
the same. In short, an article might be written to the extent of a 
page, were we to alone mention.even the names of those in the 
world of literature, art, and science, who may be numbered 
amongst the votaries of tobacco. The Queen of Paphos can scarcely 
rival Nicotia in the number of those admirers who bow beneath 
the shrine of smoke, and who literally sacrifice to their idol by fire. 
The tobacco-plant, of which we prefix a sketch, is remarkable for 
the rapidity of its growth, and the extreme fecundity of the neigh- 
bouring soil where it is grown, which may be mainly attributable 
to the virtue of the plant itself predisposing the earth for vegeta- 
tion. The nicotian oil may be extracted from the leaf, and is of a 
strong acid and pungent quality, giving out a kind of empyreu- 
matic property. The extract is chiefly used in medicine as a 
powerful emetic, but is now almost entirely superseded by the 
introduction of other drugs into the Materia Medica. The leaf is 
subjected to to a drying process before it is used in the manu- 
facture of cigars, and even then the cigar is not deemed to haye 
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in the trade, and his name may, therefore, be considered sufficient 
assurance that the selection has not been made invidiously. 
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